








“Growing pains” of 
management development programs 
proving costly to many companies... 


By James M. Jenks 


MONG the most important business stories of the past 
A two decades is management's recognition of the short 
age otf competent executives, and the elaborate attempts 
that have been made to solve the problem. 

For years, the traditional position of most organizations 
was that the supply of bright, ambitious young men capabk 
of stepping into managerial jobs was inexhaustible. And this 
may have been true in the more leisurely times of vesterday 

Today however, the demands ot business are suc h that 
administrative talent is at a premium. Involved research 
and marketing techniques...the industrial application of 
numerous scientific discoveries . . . intensified competition 
all have contributed enormously to speeding up and com 
plic ating the processes of business 

The result is that modern executives carry a heavier load 
work under more pressure operate ona higher level of con 
centration than was ever before thought possible 

These men, clearly, can be replaced only by others who 
are equally gifted, knowledgeable and similarly geared to 
withstand prolonged mental and emotional strain. Compara 
tively few people are either able or willing to endure this 
struggle no matter how great the rewards may be 

Further, replacement of present executives is merel) 
one part of the problem actually, an ever-growing force of 
administrative personnel is urgently needed because of the 
requirements which have steadily narrowed the individual 


executive's span of control 


APTITUDES VS. CHARACTERISTICS 

The task of spotting tomorrow's potential business leader 

of « valuating their abilities and characteristics and, finally 
of working out development plans to fit their needs—posed 
numerous proble ms whic h even compantes with vast funds 
and facilities considered formidable 

Yet, business has somehow succeeded in making remark 
able progress in its attempt to solve the problem 

Some mistakes, of course, were inevitable 

Perhaps the most serious of these was (and still is) the 
failure of the average organization to define, fully and accu 
rately, what an executive is . 
he shoul 1 have 

Closely allied to these questions is the matter of aptitude 


as well as what qualification 


in relation to personal characteristics. Not long ago, it was 
gene rally agreed that the forme rather than the latte 


executive § potential 
withorities are of the 


feel, can be deve loped by inte lligent 
But where are the men with a well- 
f all ce partments of business? 
| in endow ambition in the man 
r contentedly in a mediocre job 
s basic personality or sense ot 
meet the varving requirements of an 
sition 
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YOUR SPEECH Can petermine 
YOUR SUCCESS— 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
EFFECTIVENESS BY THIS 
TESTED SPEECHPHONE METHOD 


Every executive must sell himself with every person he comes into contact with. This applies 
to your business life—at meetings, conferences, talking with employees, co-workers. It 
also applies to your social and personal life. 


HOW DO YOU DO IT? What is the most important personality trait necessary in getting 
people to listen to you? YOUR VOICE—poise and self-confidence are yours when you know 
you are speaking well. 


Fortunately, good speakers CAN BE MADE! And you need not hire a private teacher 
you can study good speech, practice it and perfect it in the privacy of your own home or 
ofhce by THE SPEECHPHONE METHOD. You learn by doing. You hear correctly before 
you speak correctly! You listen to a recorded example demonstrating how to pronounce 
correctly, how to enunciate. clearly, how to give color to your speech. You listen, then re- 
peat until you approximate the recorded lesson. 


The complete set consists of three 12 inch LP (33's RPM) Records in a Box Album and a 
124 page manual. Through this material you receive instruction on using over 3,000 
words, correctly —effectively. 


MAY ALSO BE USED TO TRAIN YOUR 
Salesmen, Retail Clerks, Service Personnel 
THE SPEECHPHONE METHOD has been used by hundreds of companies as an inter- 


organization training program. Special rates available for bulk units of the Speechphone 
materials used for this purpose. 


Price For Complete Set—Spoken Word List Manual and set of three Records in an Album 
only $29.50 complete. Use the handy order coupon below. 


ICR Corporation 
Speechphone Division 

USE THIS 281 State Street 

New London, Conn. 


CONVENIENT Please ship me the SPEECHPHONE METHOD materials, consisting of The Spoken Word 
List Manual and the three accompanying records in an Album at $29.50, FOB New London, 
Connecticut 


COUPON ) Check here for information on other Speechphone Materials and Special rates 
for training purposes 
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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 

Hollywood, Flonda, The Diplomat Hotel. 

National Association of Manufacturers. Institute on Industrial Relanons, NAM, Syby! S. Patterson, Asst Vice Pres 
Ind. Rel. Division, 2 Eas: 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y 

New York, N. Y. Statler-[lilton Hotel. 

Society For Advancement of Management. 16th Annual Management Engineering Conference. SAM, 74-Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. Beverly Hilton Hotel. 

Suggestion Plans Associaton. gth Annual Conference. Howard B. Griffith, Secretary, Suggestion Plans Association 
P.O. Box 17123, Foy Station, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Biltmore Hotel. 

American Association of Industrial Nurses. Annual Conference. American Association of Industrial Nurses, 170 
E. 61st Sterect, New York 21, N. Y. Ella G. Casey, R.N., Executive Director 

Detroit, Mich. Hote! Statler. 

Industrial Relations Assn. of Detroit & The Bureau of Nanonal Affairs. 4th Annual Conference. Jack E Steinhel per 
Industrial Relations Staff, Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings Inc., 11031 Shoemaker, Detroit 13, Mich 

Jacksonville, Fla. Roosevelt Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors—Flonda Chapter. Conference for training in Industry, Business, 
ment and Education. David MacNamara, Director of Education and Training, State Farm Insurance Co 
Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville 4, Fla. 

Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel. 

Personnel Association of Toronto. Annual Spring Conferenc J. A. Wainwnght, Public Relations 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Engincering & Scientific Center 

American Institute of Industrial Engineers. Cleveland Chapter. toth Annual Spring Conference. Mr. Philip Daykin 
2935 Hampton Road, Rocky River 16, Ohio 

Madison, Wisc. University of Wisconsin. Memorial Building 

University of Wisconan. 8th Annual One-Day Conference. The Management Institute, The University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, P.O. Box 2098, Madison 5, Wix 

Nashville, Tenn. Hermitage Hotel. 

The University of Tennessee. Tennessee Industrial Personne! Conference. Mr. Roy FP. Center, Ir., Director, Confer 
ences and Institutes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 

Rochester, New York. Sheraton Hotel. 

International Association of Personnel Women. 11th Annual Conference. Mrs. Helen H. Davis, Conference Chairman 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 


MAY 


Govern 
, 6400 


Chairman, % 


Philadelphia, Penna. Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors. 17th Annual Conference. Mr. Guy Ford, Director 
Railroad Co., Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa 

Minneapolis, Minn. Hote! Radisson. 

American Society for Personnel Admimstranon. 13th Annual Conference. Wayne K. Kirchner 
-Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn 

Chicago, Ill. Palmer House 

Industrial Relanons Research Assoaanon. Spring Mecting. Industrial Relations Research Assn 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 

Washington, D. C. Statler-Hilton. 

Newspaper Personnel Relations Assocation. Annual Conference ames H. Mills, Executuve Secretary-Treasurer, 
650 15th Street, Denver 1, Colo. 

Pasadena, Calif. Huntington-Sheraton Hotel 

Personnel and Industrial Relanons Assn. inc. 4th An da nferen PIRA Office Adminstrator, Dorot 
P. Jackson, 731 South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif 

Houston, Texas. Rice Hote! 

Southwest Area Conference on Industrial Relations. Ano. onferen Southwest Arca Conference on Industrial 
Relations, 1600 Louisiana, Houston 2, Texas 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria. 

National Industrial Conference Board. General Session s—45th Annual Meeting—NICB, Inc., 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


# Traming, Pennsylvania 


Minnesota Mining 


. Sterling Hall, Ur 


JUNE 


Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University. 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 11th Annual Insutute for Training Specialists. Professor 
Emil A. Mesics, Director, N. Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Chicago, Ill. Sherman Hotel 

National Industrial Recreation Association. 20th Annual Conference. Hoyt A. Mathews, Asst Executive Secretary 
Nat'l Industrial Recreation Assn., 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill 

Troy, N. Y. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. gth Annual Technical Writ Institute. Professor Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Poly 
technic Insutute, Troy, N. Y. 
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Editor te Reader:- 


Artuur C. Crort 
AND 
Doris D. Hay 





Mv has been written since the Presidential Inauguration about the plans of the new 
Administration to institute many business and social reforms. We, in the field of per- 


sonnel, should be prepared for changes that will no doubt soon be taking place. 

It is hard to believe that these changes or reforms can be accomplished without some in- 
flation, which will again result in an increasing demand by the unions for wage increases and 
more benefits—cradle to the grave services, eye care, dental care, etc. We may also be ex- 
posed to a whole new series of demands covering social benefits. 

With the profit squeeze, those who sit at the bargaining table will be called upon by their 
companies to resist many of the demands. This will require a continual flow of information 
to employees so that they may better understand the company position. Many companies have 
already begun a program of this sort, by pulling no punches in giving their people the hard 





facts and figures about the stiff foreign competition and its effect on corporate profits. 








How Much Seavice do personnel departments 
give the sales divisions? We would like to hear 
from personnel people who have programs for 
procuring and training salesmen. Where per- 
sonnel departments have facilities for making 
opinion surveys in the company, are these serv- 
ices available to the research and development 
people? In other wérds, are personnel people 
making their skills available outside their own 
department? How much interchange of infor- 
mation and technicians in human relations is 
being done or is possible? Probably this depends 
on the size of the organization, but an alert man 
in personnel can make opportunities for getting 
acquainted with the needs of other departments. 





Were You One of the many who chuckled 
over Stephen Potter's Lifemanship series of 
books? They were subtitled “How To Win 
Without Actually Cheating.” If you were, watch 
for School for Scoundrels, a comedy by an Eng- 
lish film company, which tells the story of .a 
young man who attends a school to learn how 


to get the better of a rival in love who has a 
way of showing himself off to advantage by 
putting others in embarrassing positions. It’s 
all in fun—good British satire—as are the books, 
but it is very true to life too. You may see your- 
self—you will certainly identify some of your 
associates’ behavior. 





A New Service, “Statistical Sources Review” 
began publication in January of this year. Put 
out monthly by Gale Research Company, 2200 
Book Tower, Detroit 26, it is priced at $15.00 
per year, and provides for the first time a con- 
solidated, comprehensive, and continuing survey 
of current sources of social and economic statisti- 
cal data of all types. Each issue is indexed by 
subject and title and cumulative indexes will be 
issued quarterly. Of value to the researcher, 
businessman, educator, government official, li- 
brarian or statistician who needs a single source 
for finding authoritative statistical data on any 
subject, 
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Ever Try performing the reverse physical action 
to the physical reaction that accompanies emo- 
tional stress? Clenching your fists when you are 
aroused to anger prolongs that negative state, 
not to mention what the sight of clenched fists 
does to your opponent’s feelings. 

The old rule of counting ten can be imple- 
mented by consciously relaxing each of your ten 
fingers and dropping your shoulders, which have 
probably tightened up. The wave of anger dies 
down and you'll find you are thinking moré 
clearly about the situation. You may even live 
longer. 

When we teach our children to offer an 
open hand for a strange dog to sniff, not only 
does that action allay the child’s feeling of fear 
that might make him run away, with the dog 
chasing after him, but the dog senses the friend- 
liness of the gesture. He isn’t afraid either and 
shows it by wagging his tail. 





Ir Is Becominc Recocnizep that an adequate 
retirement program is an asset to good public 
relations, particularly in the smaller communities 
and of course any such program includes pre 
retirement counseling in financial matters, along 
with advice on hobbies and suggestions for other 
employment. “Retirement to rather than from 
something” is now the ideal. However, most 
retirees still feel an attachment to the company 
that should be recognized. A mention in the 
employee newspaper means a lot and just being 
on the list of those who receive the publication 
fosters the sense of belonging. Calling together 
a committee of retired people to find out what 
kind of preretirement counseling would have 
helped them is a way of improving programs 
which also benefits public relations. 





We Hear from time to time of school clubs set 
up to get young people interested in serving in 
hospitals and other welfare services. Ernest 
Witte, Executive Director Council of Social 
Work Education, New York, tells in the Jan- 
uary Federationalist of a project pioneered by 
the AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 
In six communities in Mercer County, Penn- 


sylvania, the local central labor council worked 
with the welfare agencies and the school officials 
in getting the High School Juniors interested in 
volunteering 20 hours of service in a social agen- 
cy. More than half of those volunteering came 
from families of union members. From these 
about 25°/, were chosen to be given an orienta- 
tion course consisting of lectures, movies on wel- 
fare subjects, and field trips. In preparation for 
the trips students were asked to outline what 
they wanted to see or discuss. 

Mr. Witte says that a major aspect of the 
program was the effect on the other students, 
as revealed in an opinion survey of the whole 
student body, conducted by the participating 


students. 


At a Meetine of the Northern Ohio Personnel 
& Executive Conference in Cleveland this winter, 
Raymond S. Livingstone, Vice President of 
Human Relations, Thompson, Ramo Woolridge, 
Inc. felt that we, in the personnel field, should 
be better versed in the political and social 
sciences because it would make us more effective 
in dealing with people. We rather wonder how 
far we can—or should—go in this field. 





Is Carrictsm of collegiate schools of business 
justified? It has been charged, and may have 
been true in the past, that the students and 
faculty are inferior to those in other areas of 
study. Curricula are said to cover too narrow a 
range. 

The editors of the Western Business Review 
in their November issue gave some proofs that 
business students compare favorably with those 
having a purely academic education. The articles 
are all by students in various business colleges 
at the Universities of Wyoming, Texas and Kan- 
sas as well as the publication’s home, the Uni- 
versities of Denver and Colorado. 

Topics range from “Understanding the 
Problem Drinker” to statistics and testing. The 
next issue is to be made up of articles by faculty 
members from some of these colleges. 





Ir Your Company is one experiencing strong 
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foreign competition, you may be interested in a 
pamphlet prepared by the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee for President Kennedy. The Com- 
mittee feels that our country in general, and our 
economy in particular, face a serious crisis, It 
proposes, among many other things, a reduction 
in the type of foreign aid which has brought 
products onto the market against which Ameri- 
can industry finds it virtually impossible to com- 
pete. Copies are available at the Committee's 
office at 1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





BusINessMEN are being cautioned against making 
myopic decisions in hiring and holding execu- 
tives during an economic slowdown. “There are 
no bargains in buying executive talent, and the 
wiser firms don’t chop salaries or try to get new 
men for less when business is temporarily off,” 
according to Thorndike Deland, Jr., partner in 
Thorndike Deland Associates, executive search 
consultants. “Regardless of which way the 
economy goes, most firms in 1961 will put in- 
creased accent on fringe benefits in addition to 
offering competitive base salaries. The firms 
with the most attractive keepable-money fringes 
deferred compensation, stock options, etc., will 
continue to attract and hold the best executives,” 
concluded Mr. Deland. 





Recent Srupies or UnempLoyment show that 
one third of the jobless are in the under 25 age 
group. If he, or she, is 14 to 19 years old, he 
has usually dropped out of high school without 
getting a diploma. Personnel directors, who are 
concerned about their employees’ children being 
placed in jobs, are finding it difficult to find 
places for young people who have not had any 
special goals during Junior High School, and 
who perhaps have never worked at school work 
commensurate with their ability. 

Some personnel associations have set up 
school committees to work with the schools in 
providing courses that will prepare young people 
for specific jobs. More schools could well have 


vocational weeks when personnel people explain 
the variety of jobs in prospect. Carrying prophe- 


cies of future personnel needs in the Company 
magazine might inspire some boys and girls to 
work harder, after adopting a specific goal. 
People who enjoy working with their hands and 
get some technical training in school fit more 
easily into industrial training programs and have 
more chance of getting jobs than those who just 
want a “job.” 

Possibly the reason that the young people 
lack the incentive to get the training for the 
various technical jobs is lack of status for those 
who use their hands. We are in a time of rapid 
change, but there are still many jobs that can’t 
be handled by automation. Any housewife 
knows how difficult it is to get any kind of a 
repair man. We might start by calling them by 
their full names, not just “Al” or “Jim.” Other 
recognition can follow and we'll be setting an 
example of respect for these skilled workers that 
our young people can follow. 





A Seminar on Recrurrinc Cotiece GrapuaTes 
will meet June 12-14, and a seminar on How to 
Interview will meet June 14-16, 1961, both at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York. The seminars 
will be sponsored by the Institute of Occupation- 
al Research and directed by Professor Robert 
Hoppock of New York University. 

The topics for discussion will include how 
to establish good relations with placement offi- 
cers, professors and students, how to arrange 
and conduct campus visits, how to make faculty 
contacts and how to evaluate professors’ com- 
ments, professional ethics, contacts between 
visits, Company practices in arranging plant 
tours, who invites and when, who interviews, 
who entertains and how, who pays for what, 
who makes the decision to hire, who makes the 
offer and when, starting salaries, how to deter- 
mine manpower requirements, how to select the 
colleges, recruiting costs, ratio of initial inter- 
views to offers, acceptances and accessions, re- 
cruiting programs of smaller companies, select- 
ing and training recruiters, coordination of re- 
cruiting activities, etc. 

For the experienced recruiter this seminar 
will provide an opportunity to reexamine basic | 
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concepts, and to consider possible improvements 
in current practice. For the beginner it will 
combine basic training in the principles and 
techniques of college recruiting, and first hand 
contact with experienced recruiters and college 
placement officers. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Institute of Occupational Research, 104 
Webster Avenue, Manhasset, New York. 





In an Arter Execrion Interview, David Dubin- 
sky, President of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, listed Labor, Negroes, 
Southern Voters, Catholics and New York 
Liberals as all important in electing Kennedy, 
but said none of them can claim he owes them 
anything. Judging by Kennedy's behavior in 
choosing the cabinet and in making other ap- 
pointments, Kennedy sees himself as being re- 
sponsible to the American people as a whole. 
Certainly the appointment of Arthur Goldberg 
as secretary of Labor has met with the approval 
of management as well as the labor people he 
has served so well. 

As this is being written, the newspapers are 
still quoting and commenting on the president's 
inaugural address. In words which remind us 
of Lincoln’s style he said “Fellow Americans, 
ask not what your country can do for you, ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

We wonder whether Kennedy can win ac- 
ceptance of this idea, on a world wide basis, by 
repeating the request that Eisenhower made to 
the nations we had assisted to see what they 
could do, in return, to help the United States. 
People in public life are beginning to acknowl- 
edge that there are inequalities in the United 
States that need to be corrected. Will it help 
create a friendlier feeling toward us? 





We Can Srutt Use Some More copies of the 
January, April, June and September, 1960, issues 
of THe Personne Journa. If you have copies 
of any of these issues which you would care to 
return to us, we will gladly pay $.50 for each 
copy in good condition. 


Wir a Great Many Companiss facing the 
problem of the development and management 
of creativity and creative people on an increased 
scale, we were interested in running across a 
24 page booklet recently entitled “Potential of 
The Person.” It is written by Clifford H. Mc- 
Clain, a consultant in the development of crea- 
tive personnel, and deals, among many headings, 
with “Company Climate and Creativity,” “Crea- 
tive Training Programs,” and “Is An Employee 
An Investment?” For further information, you 
can write Mr. McClain at 21 West Wilmot 
Avenue, Havertown, Penna. 


A Man Wuo Knew how to make the most use 
of a situation—and how wonderful it would be 
if we had someone like him now—was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who took care of foreign rela- 
tions for the American colonies and the young 
nation they afterwards became. 

He wasn't above creating a situation favor- 
able to himself—he describes in his autobiogra- 
phy how he went about it in the early years of 
getting established in business. 

“In order to secure my credit and character 
as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in 
reality industrious and frugal but to avoid all 
appearances to the contrary—I drest (Ais spell- 
ing) plainly, 1 was seen at no places of idle di- 
version. I never went out a fishing or shooting 
—a book, indeed, sometimes debauch’d me from 
my work, but that was seldom, snug and gave 
no scandal, and, to show that I was not above 
my business, I sometimes brought home the 
paper I purchased thro’ the streets on a wheel- 
barrow.” 

Most of us are familiar with the plan of life 
which he drew up and practiced so faithfully— 
based as he says on ‘truth, sincerity and in- 
tegrity.” 


In gnother place in the autobiography 
Franklin tells about a time when he was up for 
reelection as clerk of the General Assembly. A 
new member made a long speech against him 
and, although Franklin was elected in spite of 
this opposition, he was disturbed at being op- 
posed by a person he describes as a “gentleman 
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of fortune and education.” His solution to the 
problem was to write his opponent a note saying 
he wished to read a certain book which he 
knew the gentleman owned and asking the 
privilege of borrowing it. The favor was granted 
and Franklin returned the book promptly with 
another note expressing gratitude. The result 
was the beginning of a great friendship. Frank- 
lin says, “this is another instance of the truth 
of an old maxim I had learned, ‘He that has 


once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you another than he whom you yourself 


have obliged’.” 





Tue Caption under a cartoon (in the Labor 
Law Journal) which shows a man on a platform 
and a woman at a lectern reads: “The senator 
has agreed to introduce our petition giving ali- 
mony the same fair treatment as unemployment 
insurance, which actually is what it is.” 


About the Authors 





Donald F. Lane received his B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from Pennsylvania State University. He 
has had more than 25 years managerial experience 
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Training programs that proved their worth during World War II are as applicable to many 
industrial enterprises today, and can contribute greatly towards the economic development of 
countries in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 





I'WI Programs vs 


Contemporary Training Programs 


RAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY programs were 

born just prior to World War II, as a 
result of the great need for American industry 
to increase production, improve quality, shorten 
delivery dates, bring about better employee- 
supervisory relations, and in general make work 
easicr and safer. 

The T. W. I. programs which were given to 
approximately one and a half million super- 
visors had a decided effect upon the United 
States winning the war, and were credited by 
the later President Roosevelt with “contributing 
as much to defeating the adversary as any other 
element.” 

When T.W.I. programs were offered to in- 
dustrial and business organizations throughout 
the country, there were only a handful of train- 
ing directors available in the medium to large 
cities. Furthermore, there were not many more 
personnel or industrial relations directors carry- 
ing out this management function either. Some 
far-sighted companies had provided full-time 
people to handle the many complex problems re- 
garding personnel, and in such companies these 
people were usually chosen to also carry out the 
T.W.I. programs. 

However, in most companies the T.W.1. 
program was assigned to a “line” supervisor 
who had the responsibility for implementing the 
program. As time progressed, he was promoted 


to training director and, at a later date, possibly 
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to personnel or industrial relations director. 
Formal on-the-job training programs were com- 
paratively new to most industrial organizations 
at this time. However, it has been said by many 
management people that the introduction of 
T.W.I. programs to industry marked the begin- 
ning of systematic on-the-job training programs 
which necessitated and hastened the appoint- 
ment of the plant or company training director. 
In essence, hundreds of training directors re- 
ceived their basic foundation in how to train 
others through one or T.W.1. 


more master 


institutes. 


Experts In Industry Responsible for 
Development 


Unlike various other training programs of 


the day, the T.W.I. prograins were developed 


hy rout f 
DY a group OI 


practical, down-to-earth industrial 


executives. The late Channing Dooley, former- 


lent of Standard Oil, and one time 


ly vice presi 
executive of Westinghouse, organized and di- 


rected them, 


Boar 1, 
Manpower Commission. 


Sh men 


first as a part of the War 


Production and later through the War 


Mr. Dooley was as- 
sisted by suc as Walter Dietz, vice presi- 
dent of Western Electric, Mike Kane of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph, Bill Conover of 
United States Steel, Glenn Gardiner of Forst- 
mann Woolen, Cliff Cox of Johnson and John- 


son, al d 


numerous other eminent industrial 
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executives. All of these men had acquired 
broad industrial experience through their re- 
spective companies. Moreover, they had, as a 
group, vast experience in such areas as vestibule 
training, better known as orientation training, 
learner training, limited-range craftsmen train- 
ing, apprentice training, foremanship develop- 
ment, college internship, sales training, accident 
prevention training, steward training, develop- 
ment of department heads and managers, con- 
ference leadership, and in the science of mea- 
suring work and eliminating waste. 

These experts, in addition to accumulating 
comprehensive industrial experiences, were well 
informed with respect to psychological and 
pedagogical methods of transmitting informa- 
tion or skill from one person to another, and 
through the years they had become acquainted 
with the work of the professional teacher and 
administrator. Careful attention had been given 
to the teacher training work of Pestalozzi, the 
“Herbartian” method of education, Herbert 
Spencer's forceful theory of scientific knowledge, 
the “della Vos” principle of teaching a trade by 
analyzing the processes involved, the “Sloyd” 
system of making interesting and beautiful ob- 
jects. The study of the work of notable Ameri- 
can educators included Horace Mann, John 
Dewey, Cattell, Thorndike, Terman, Prosser, 
Charlie or “Skipper” Allen, Frank Cushman, 
Theodore Struck and John Friese. 

Walter Dietz brought to the group a wealth 
of human relation experiences which were the 
result of a very extensive research program con- 
ducted by the Western Electric Company, Haw- 
thorne Works, Chicago, and by F. J. Roethlis- 
berger of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. William J. Dickson and 
Harold A. Wright of the Hawthorne Works 
also collaborated with the study. The book en- 
titled, “Management and the Worker” by Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson, published by the Harvard 
University Press, is still one of the great manu- 
scripts of our time. The Job Relations Training 
program was developed largely on the basis of 
this exhaustive Hawthorne study. 

The Herbartian method of training was 


greatly simplified by this group and reduced to 
a simple four-step plan for giving on-the-job in- 
struction. The John Dewey theory of “learning 
by doing” was emphasized throughout the vari- 
ous T.W.I. programs. For instance, the super- 
visor or foreman was methodically trained in 
Job Instruction to follow procedural steps in 
conditioning the employee after which time he 
told, showed, and illustrated one important step 
at a time. This particular phase of the super- 
visory communication was “checked” and 
“double checked” by having the employee try 
out and perform the job or operation as it had 
been presented by the supervisor. The “learning 
by doing” phase of the T.W.I. programs con- 
tributed, in a large measure, to their success. 
By using these combined techniques, tangible 
results were immediately available. If the em- 
ployee has not learned, the supervisor has not 


taught ... it was just that simple. 


The Job Instruction program was of con- 
siderable assistance to the foreman or supervisor 
in orienting new employees, giving instructions 
to new or experienced employees, and in gen- 
erally communicating new work assignments to 
employees. However, in imparting this instruc- 
tion to employees, the supervisor did not always 
convey the knowledge or skill in the most efh- 
cient manner or procedure. For example, his 
method or procedure for doing the work may 
have been obsolete. Perhaps a better method 
or process could be evolved if the supervisor 
were trained to look for improvements. As a 
result of this experience the Job Methods pro- 
gram was developed. The principles of waste 
reduction were carefully analyzed and a syste- 
matic plan for effectively utilizing personnel, 
machines, equipment, materials, and space was 
conceived. Every impact was aimed at prevent- 
ing waste by training supervisors and managers 
“how” to conserve all valuable energies and ma- 
terials. Through the years this program has 
brought about savings which have exceeded mil- 
lions of dollars . . . and has aided in saving 
human effort and lessening accidents and sick- 
ness. 
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As Valuable in Peace As In War 


In converting from war to peace time econ- 
omy, the T.W.I. programs again proved un- 
equivocally resultful and productive, not only 
in the United States, but also in Europe and 
Canada. In more recent years they have been 
offered to underdeveloped countries in Asia, the 
Middle East, Central America and South Ameri- 
ca and have contributed, to a moderate degree, 
towards the economic improvement of such 
countries. One governmental administrator 
from a Latin American country said, “after 
taking the three basic T.W.I. programs I can 
see an ocean of waste around me that I could 
not see before . . . these programs have not only 
sharpened my administrative and supervisory 
skills, but have given me microscopic vision.” 
Underdeveloped countries have greatly profited 


by offering T.W.I. programs to all segments of 


their economy including industry, labor union 
officials, government, agriculture, mines, educa- 
tion, etc. The new leaders of some underdevel- 
oped countries in Africa are presently giving 
serious consideration to the implementation and 
application of T.W.I. programs. 

Many training directors in this country, 
Canada, and Europe have told the author that 
they know of no basic supervisory training pro- 
grams which are as effective as the T.W.I. pro- 
grams in changing supervisory attitudes, where 
tangible results can be recorded almost immedi- 
ately, where employee morale is heightened, and 
many intangible obstacles removed. Since the 
inception of these programs, they have been 
offered to millions of supervisory personnel 
throughout the free world with notable results. 
If they are presently helpful in bringing about 
a higher standard of living, increasing the com- 
petitive position of an organization, and aug- 
menting the profit factor, then they should be 
made available to all enterprises which desire 
similar goals. 


The Supervisor 1s The Key 


While the national growth of the United 
States was some 500 billion dollars last year this 
figure can be increased at least .5 of one percent 


by training directors, personnel managers, and 
industrial relations managers who offer current 
Job Instruction, Job Methods, Job Relations and 
Job Safety training programs to their super- 
visory personnel. The “supervisor” is the key 
to greater employee productivity, lower unit 
costs, enhanced quality products or service, lower 
employee turnover, less employee fatigue, greater 
employee job satisfaction, and increased profits. 

In order that the United States may con- 
tinue to meet international competition on a 
global basis and yet build up a strong defense 
system, it is imperative that we exceed our 
normal economic growth of 5 to 6 per cent per 
annum. It is significant to note that the Soviet 
Union has expanded its economic growth to 7 
per cent a year. Every business and industrial 
organization in this country should, as a part of 
short and long range planning, strive for dy- 
namic economic growth. Economic growth is 
only possible through improved methods, sys- 
tems, and procedures which result in increased 
productivity for the same output of human effort 
and resources. The “supervisor” is the focal 
point in every organization with respect to en 
hancing employee productivity. 

Today there are numerous forces at work 
which place increasing attention on the super- 
visory organization. The number and qualifi- 
cations of the supervisory staff to meet the chal 
lenge ahead is one factor. The spread of elec- 
tronic mechanization is another, and the ex 
panded use of atomic energy still another factor 
which may have far reaching effects on our 
present supervisory organizations. 

In summing up, one fact is clear: regardless 
of how close an organization approaches auto- 
mation the human equation will be utilized to 
varying degrees. As employee physical and 
manipulative skills diminish, the responsibility 
factor will increase. Knowing which button to 
press and when will necessitate greater super- 
visory-employee training in order to achieve 
higher levels of productivity. The T.W.1. pro- 
grams offer immediate and rewarding assistance 


to those supervisors who have challenging goals 


(Continued on page 457) 








A study investigating relationship of starting salaries assigned to the same group of Bachelor 
degree engineering graduates by two national oranizations, to determine if any obtained differ- 
ences in the salary distribution, peculiar to each company, could be attributable to the methods 


of evaluating the graduates. 





Starting Salaries of Engineering 


Graduates—A Comparative 


Analysis 


AMPUS interview sheets and applications for 
(; employment from ninety-+three engineering 
graduates from twenty-seven accredited colleges 
and universities interviewed by recruiters from 
“Company A” were evaluated. The group 
studied included electrical, mechanical, chemical 
engineering, aeronautical and general engineer- 
ing degree graduates. 

The method of evaluation used by “Com- 
pany A,” a large, multidivision aviation products 
corporation, was essentially non-structured. It 
took into consideration the overall background 
and training of the graduates but had no scale 
of predetermined dollar values for any back- 
ground factor other than summer and full time 
work experience directly applicable to engincer- 
ing. 

Individual starting salaries were assigned by 
a committee of three members of the engineer- 
ing personnel department of this concern. Two 
of the evaluators were graduate engineers with 
a minimum of five years engineering and three 
years recruiting and industrial relations experi- 
ence. The third was a “technical” recruiter with 
five years experience. 

Following the assignment of starting salaries 


Wayne E. Cirrrorp 
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by “Company A,” the background history of the 
graduates was forwarded to “Company B,” a 
large electronics engineering and manufacturing 
firm, for evaluation. Starting salaries were as- 
signed by the staff of the College Relations 
Department of this organization. They used a 
systematic method of evaluation which provided 
predetermined dollar values for applicable indus- 
trial experience, academic achievement, (grade 
point standing, scholarships, honor societies) and 
for military service up to three years regardless 
of its applicablity to engineering. 

After the assignment of starting salaries by 
“Company B,” a comparative analysis of the 
data from both companies was performed. 

The individual salaries were plotted in a 
scattergram to confirm the rectilinearity of the 
relationship. A Coefficient of Correlation was 
calculated revealing a correlation of .49 between 
the distributions. The correlation was tested 
for significance with the finding that the rela- 
tionship as measured could occur less than one 
in one-hundred times by chance. 

Critical ratios of skewness were computed. 
Neither distribution differed significantly from 
normal. A t ratio of 1.38 was obtained when 
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the significance of the difference between the 
means was tested indicating that the difference 
in average salaries assigned by the two com- 
panies could have occurred by chance. 
However, when the variance of the salaries 
around each mean was examined, it was found 


that the measured difference in variance could 
not have arisen as a natural deviation from a 
true difference of zero. 

Table A reflects the measures of central 
tendency and variability of the two salary dis- 


tributions. 


TABLE A 





Number of Graduates 


Range of Salaries 


Average Salary 


Standard Deviation of Salaries 


Median Salary 


Semi-Interquartile Range 





Measures of Central Tendency and Variability of Salaries Assigned to the Same Group of 
Engineering Graduates by Companies 


“A” & “B” 
COMPANY A COMPANY B 
3 93 
$505 -5 $500 - 591 
$535 $531 
$i4 $25 
$530 


$518 - 542 








The dollar difference in starting salary for 
each individual was compared. Thirty of the 
graduates (thirty-two per cent) were assigned 
starting salaries within ten dollars of the other. 
Forty-one per cent of the salaries differed in 
excess of twenty dollars. 

The salaries of the thirty individuals whose 
rates varied between zero and ten dollars were 
totaled for each company and the mean of the 


salaries calculated. This was repeated for each 
group through those whose rates varied up to 
fifty dollars. The average salary for each vari- 
ance interval was plotted graphically, revealing 
that the larger the difference between the com- 
panies in starting salaries the higher was the 
average salary of the individual concerned. 
Table B depicts the number of engineers 
and the amount of difference between the start- 


TABLE B 





Difference in Starting 
Salary in Dollars 


Number of Graduates 30 


Company A B 


Average Salary of 529 | 5260 | 534 
Graduates in Variance 


Interval 





The Number of Engineers and Dollar Difference in Salaries Assigned to Them by Compa- 
nies “A” & “B” and the Average Salary for Each Variance Interval 
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ing salaries assigned to them by companies “A” 
and “B” and the average salary of the graduates 
in each variance interval. 

To explore the effect each company’s system 
of evaluating the graduates had upon the start- 
ing salaries, three basic categories were estab- 
lished for examination; (1) Academic Achieve- 
ment (Class Standing), (2) Industrial Experi- 
ence and (3) Military Service. 

Thirty-one of the ninety-three engineers, as 
determined by grade point standing, placed in 
the top twenty percent of their graduating class. 
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Forty of the graduates were evaluated as having 
applicable industrial experience in excess of six 
months and thirty-eight of the total group had 
served on active military duty. The salaries of 
the graduates “qualifying” according to these 
factors were grouped and examined to determine 
if the two companies differed in their assignment 
of salaries according to these variables. 

Table C reflects the average salaries desig- 
nated by companies “A” and “B” for these 
segregated groups. 


TABLE C 





Category 


Class Standing 


| 
| Lower 


( sroUp Top 20° Ro? / 


3 62 


Number of Graduates 


‘Company “— 536 


543 


Average 


534 
Salary ¥ 


\Company “B” 526 





Average Salaries Assigned to the Engineering Graduates by Companies “A” & “B” by Categorics 


| 


Industrial E x perience 





Military Service 


| pe Than | 
Over Six | | Active 
L 





No 


Months ik, Service Service 


53 





55 
53! 


516 








Less than seven per cent of the ninety-three 
graduates “qualified” in more than one category 
which precluded a valid statistical analysis of 
combined categories. 

None of the distributions of salaries for the 
Top Twenty Per Cent in class standing, Over 
Six Months of industrial experience or Active 
Service with the military differed significantly 
from normal. The salaries between the com- 
panies for these groups correlated 47, .52 and 
.39. All correlations were significant to the .05 
level or beyond. 

The distributions were tested to determine 
if the means of the salaries assigned by “Com- 
pany A” to these groups differed significantly in 
relation to the means of the salaries designated 
by “Company B.” t ratios of 4.43, 2.98 and 
3.94 were derived, signifying that the average 
salaries of the engineers within these groups 
differed significantly between the two companies. 

Due to the insignificant shift in average sal- 


ary between the 


“experienced” vs. 
enced” groups for “Company B,” 


for “experience” 


“{nexperi- 
the criterion 
increased from six to 
twelve months and the significance of the differ- 
ence between the means according to this new 
dichotomy was tested. With this change, the 
average salary for those with industrial experi- 
ence increased from $533 to $537 per month for 
“Company B” and those of “Company A” from 
$542 to $547. The t test between the means 
again proved to be significant however, the num- 
ber of graduates “qualifying” at the twelve 
month level was less than one-half the number 
at the six month level. Although the reduced 
sample size does not obscure the salary trend 
related to this category, it does raise a question 
concerning the reliability of the measure. 
Tests were then employed to determine if 
the salaries of those segregated for study and 
those not segregated within each category con- 
stituted significantly different distributions. 


was 
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There proved to be no difference statistically be- 
tween the Top Twenty Per Cent and Lower 
Eighty Per Cent groups within the Class Stand- 
ing category for “Company A.” The difference 
in means of the distributions between these 
groups for “Company B,” however, proved to 
be very significant with a derived t ratio of 2.87. 

This finding was reversed when the Six 
Months versus Less Than Six Months groups of 
the Industrial Experience category were investi- 
gated. There was no statistical difference be- 
tween these groups for “Company B” but a very 
significant 2.71 t ratio was derived between the 
average salary of these groups for “Company A.” 

When the Military Service category was 
examined, a t ratio of 2.25 was derived indicating 
that a significant difference existed between the 
average salary of the Active Service and the No- 
Service groups of “Company A.” The critical 
ratio of skewness computed for the No-Service 
group of “Company B” signified that the dis- 
tribution of salaries of this group, differed suffi- 
ciently from normal to preclude the valid ap- 
plication of a test of significance. 


Conclusions and Summary 


It may be concluded from the study that 
when the graduates are considered on a total 
group basis, the starting salaries assigned to them 
by the participating companies are in significant 
agreement. The relationship is demonstrated by 
the proximity of the means, medians and ranges 
of the salaries when one distribution is con- 
sidered in relation to the other. 

The salaries of “Company B,” however, 
were significantly more widely distributed over 
the range than those of “Company A.” 

When the general conditions governing the 
formulation of starting salaries for engineering 
graduates are considered, the significance of the 
obtained relationship is perhaps better under- 
stood. Economic factors serve to restrict the 
upper limits of the range of these salaries and 
the pressures for increasing the lower limits, in 
great part attributable to the continued competi- 
tion for the technical graduate, establish from 


year-to-year the general framework within which 


the starting salaries will fall. 

It is not within the scope of the study to 
survey the economic variables comprising this 
framework. This point is noted to illustrate 
that a completely nonstructured environment 
from which the starting salaries are conceived 
does not exist. Further, the awareness of the 
economics of this framework by those construct- 
ing the evaluation tables or those assigning the 
starting salaries from an experienced but less 
structured point of reference, must be taken into 
account. 

Thus, when the findings concerning the 
salary distributions of the two companies are 
considered in this light, the statistically signifi- 
cant relationship that was obtained is not totally 
surprising. 

In contrast to this agreement between the 
companies for the total group, are the differences 
derived from the analyses of the categories seg 
regated for comparison of the evaluation meth 
ods used by the two companies. 

The finding of a significant difference be- 
tween the salaries assigned by companies “A” 
and “B” to those in the top twenty per cent of 
the class suggests that a true advantage may 
exist when a scale of predetermined values for 
academic achievement is incorporated as part of 
the evaluating process. The absence of such a 
“yardstick” is evidenced in the study by only a 
two dollar difference in average salary between 
those in the top twenty per cent versus the lower 
eighty per cent of the class for “Company A.” 
This is in contrast to a seventeen dollar differ- 
ence between these groups for “Company B” 
who did consistently allow a premium for aca- 
demic achievement. 

Statistically, the position of the two com- 
panies was reversed when the Industrial Experi- 
ence category was examined. Experience was 
the only variable for which both companies 
allowed credit in dollars in relation to the 
amount of experience of the individual. As 
“Company A's” allowance was the more liberal, 
it would be expected in theory that the average 
salary assigned by “Company A” to those stu- 
dents with industrial experience would exceed 
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the average salary assigned by “Company B.” 
This supposition was supported by the findings 
of the study. That the difference in salaries 
between companies “A” and “B” differed sig- 
nificantly in favor of “Company A” reflects the 
heavier emphasis on experience by that com- 
pany. 

The difference between the evaluation meth- 
ods of the companies and the result of “weight- 
ing” background factors is best demonstrated, 
however, by the statistics of the Military Service 
category. As noted in Table C, the liberal mili- 
tary service allowance of “Company B” resulted 
in a thirty-six dollar difference in average salary 
between those with and those without military 
service. The differential between these groups 
for “Company A” was only eight dollars which 
denotes a marked difference in philosophy be- 
tween the companies concerning military service 
and further illustrates the effect that “weighting” 
a variable can have on starting salaries. 

Additional assumptions concerning the 
starting salaries can be drawn from Table B. 
Apparently, the more qualifying variables in the 
background of the student the more likely he is 
to receive a higher starting salary but the less 
likely will be the agreement among the recruit- 
ing companies as to what that salary should be. 
This is consistent with reports that circulate 
each year among college recruiters to the effect 
that certain seniors have accepted employment 
with other firms at substantially higher starting 
salaries than those offered by their companies. 

That forty per cent of the salaries indicated 
in the study differed in excess of twenty dollars 
and over twenty-five per cent differed in excess 
of thirty dollars supports the conclusion that 
even when the assignment of salaries is handled 
on a reasonably objective basis, considerable 
variance between the starting salaries of a large 
number of graduates may well be expected, par- 
ticularly when any given student may receive 
offers of employment from four or five com- 
panies with varying management philosophies, 
techniques of appraisal and last, but not least, 
manpower requirements, all of which will in- 
fluence the administration of starting salaries. 


In summary, therefore, we find that two 
companies separated geographically and utilizing 
dissimilar methods of evaluation, assigned start- 
ing salaries to the same group of engineering 
graduates which correlated significantly. 

When categories of Academic Achievement, 
Industrial Experience and Military Service were 
examined separately, however, it was found that 
the distribution of salaries assigned according to 
these variables differed significantly between the 
companies, with “Company A” assigning the 
highest average salary to those students with in- 
dustrial experience, the next highest to those 
with military service and the lowest to the stu- 
dents with the best academic records. In com- 
parison “Company B” assigned the highest aver- 
age salary to those with military service, the 
next highest to those with the best academic 
records and the lowest to those with industrial 
experience. 

There is evidence to indicate that the dif- 
ferences as measured were attributable to the 
methods of evaluation peculiar to each company 
and/or the value placed on certain factors in 
the backgrounds of the students. 
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to attain in the future. 

Every organization in the free world is con- 
cerned with the problems of unit costs, quality, 
delivery dates, production quotas, etc. Many 
plants in Asia and Europe are utilizing current 
management practices and competing with 
United States products, and in many instances 
underselling us. This is true with respect to 
shipbuilding, steel wire, automobiles, cameras, 
watches, various plastic products, textiles, chem- 
icals, etc. 

The ability of the average supervisor to 
develop growth mobility in the period that lies 
ahead will, to a considerable degree, determine 
the future course of events on a domestic and 
international basis. 








Could a different approach by unions—one based on maturity and reasoned economic states- 
manship instead of timid impotence or blustering militency—bring about a “new order” in 


industrial relations? 





New Role for Unions? 


HE union role in collective bargaining could 
Pa considerable change if the position 
taken by the General Electric Company in its 
labor negotiations were to become more wide- 
spread. 

General Electric, contrary to the practice fol- 
lowed by perhaps most other companies, this 
year continued to act on the theory that the 
“biggling” of conventional collective bargaining, 
involving progressive scaling down by both 
sides of originally “unrealistic” demands and 
offers, is not the right way to do things. Rather, 
according to GE, a firm offer, based on exten 
sive research into all relevant data prior to the 
beginning of bargaining, should be made to the 
union at the outset of negotiations, subject to 
change only where new data show modification 
to be desirable. This offer should not be sub 
ject to change merely to show that “bargaining” 
per se was going on. Even a strike, or the 
threat of one, should be an insufficient reason 
to alter significantly the firm’s “best offer.” 

Unions, in the face of such a practice, have 
been frustrated, and violent in their verbal oppo- 
sition. To them, this seems like a deliberate re- 
jection of the mandate to bargain collectively 
found in federal labor legislation going back at 
least to the Wagner Act of 1935. The position 
is seen as arbitrary, unilateral action, taken by 
arrogant employers who are clearly out to 
“break” the unions and to eliminate their in- 


fluence by doing away with their most important 
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reason for existence. 

In the face of such opposing views, it is 
suggested here that some new role for unions 
could be emerging, one in which maturity and 
reasoned economic statesmanship, rather than 


and dependent impotence on the one 


timid 
hand or blustering militancy on the other, will 
be the order of the day. Furthermore, ‘as a re 
sult of this rapprochement between unions and 
management, the “new order” in industrial re 
lations that has been hopefully forecast for such 
! long time ce uld if last be near. 

The new role of the union in fact could be 
similar, vis-a-vis management, to that of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act vis-a-vis large corpora 

, that of what someone has called a “brood 
\ipresence.” According to this theory, 
much more is accomplished simply by having a 
policy statement such as the Act “on the books” 
than by the actual enforcement operations un 

ken by the Justice Department. The poten 
tial of enforcement and action is sufficient to 
deter monopoly formation and restraint of trade. 
Would Benefit the Employees 

Similarly here, the union’s new role could 


be come that 


of a corporate “conscience” in the 
employee relations area, a potentially powerful 
force in the workers’ behalf, recognized by com- 
pany management, but seldom used. In other 
words, it could expect to get action from man- 
agement—that is, improved wages and conditions 


of employment—by inaction, by just being on 
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the scene. 

Now it is true that this would be a major 
departure from the traditional role that unions 
have played in the past. The aggressiveness and 
militancy of past years, the vehement charges of 
greed, selfishness and exploitation leveled at 
company managements would be gone. The 
dramatic impact of emotional press statements 
would no longer be seen, and those leaders of 
both unions and companies who seek headlines 
for personal glory would be denied. The hig- 
gling of the market that prolifically supplied so 
much grist for the journalistic mill would be 
barren and sterile. The color of conflict, ap- 
parent or real, would be minimized. 


Would it Work? 


But could such an approach really be suc- 
cessful? We cannot say for sure, of course, since 
this is essentially a “new” idea. Never before 
in peacetime, have labor and management, con- 
sidered as a whole and over an extended period, 
each having great economic power at their com- 
mand with which to coerce the other, voluntarily 
refrained from using that power in negotiations. 
But if success could not be guaranteed, some of 
the following results could at least reasonably 
be expected. 


First, unions would not necessarily have to 


give up making solid gains in wages, working 
conditions and fringe benefits over the years. As 
just one example of this, witness the “package” 
offered by the archetype of this non-higgling 
approach, General Electric, in its 1960 negotia- 
tions. Among other things, the company offered 
general wage and salary increases of six per cent 
over the life of the contract, and improvements 
in the areas of pensions, insurance and job re- 
training. While these perhaps were not spec- 
tacular gains, and while the unions involved 
naturally desired more, still they did represent 
“reasonable” progress for the union. 

Secondly, less delay would be likely, delay 
that now results from repeated offers and 
counter-offers, and from the adjournments neces- 
sary to consider and reconsider them. Possible 
too, would be a reduction in the number of 


strikes that today are at least partially caused 
by a misjudgment by one party of the firmness 
of the stand taken by the other. 

Intangible perhaps, but nevertheless impor- 
tant, would be the improved “image” that both 
unions and managements could present to the 
public, an image of two responsible, reasonable 
and mature parties, logically arriving at an ad- 
justment in their relationships, rather than one 
of a series of emotional interchanges between a 
couple of volatile fishwives. 


Can Both Sides Be Trusted? 


There is only one big “gimmick” in this 
whole idea however, one thing upon which it 
would stand or fall. That is the assumption that 
management can be trusted to be sincere in its 
new role, which would be complementary to 
that assumed by the union, that it can be 
trusted to seriously consider the proposals and 
complaints of the unions and of individual em- 
ployees before making its “firm offer,” and that 
it will not use this “sweetness and light” ap- 
proach to mask what could be a deliberate at- 
tempt to undermine the unions in their legiti- 
mate role as spokesmen for and representatives 
of the employees. 

Unions after all, have been in a similar 
position before, when they had no choice in the 
matter. They have seen the arbitrary way that 
managements acted during the union-busting 
days of 1920-style paternalism. And workers 
themselves know how managements acted before 
effective unions were on the scene at all. So the 
unions really cannot be blamed for mistrusting 
the sincerity of the management of any given 
company when it proposes to eliminate the 
“needless higgling,” or the collective bargaining, 
as the case may be, and takes what to the unions 
looks like an arbitrary, take-it-or-leave-it stance. 

There perhaps are many, even within the 
ranks of labor, who would just as soon have 
unions take on a new role, who would just as 
soon see unions as knowingly “brooding” rather 
than “belly-bumping” on the picket line or 
name-alling in the press. 

(Continued on page 468) 








The distinction between the principles of staff and line, is it basic or of only limited useful- 
ness in understanding the functions and authority of the personnel director? 





Line and Staff in 


Personnel Administration 


I T is generally accepted that the principles of 

line and staff are basic to an understanding 
of the nature and functions of personnel ad- 
ministration. At the same time, the consider- 
able literature dealing with this subject in- 
dicates the existence of confusing disagree 
ments, as well as disagreeable confusion. Num 
erous authorities have devoted their energies 
to the task of determining what should be 
the line and staff responsibilities in personnel 
administration, while others have attempted to 
show that the distinction is only of limited 
usefulness. 

This confusion can be attributed to at least 
two factors. The first of these is the apparent 
failure to recognize the specific nature of 
principle. According to Dalton E. McFarland, 
a principle “is a basic, generalized statement 
about the relationships of given phenomena, 


’ In es- 


usually under assumed conditions.” 
sence a principle seeks to clarify and help to 
understand what is, and does not attempt to 
point out what ought to be. However, many 
articles and papers are primarily concerned 
with what ought to be and, thus, contribute 
relatively little to an understanding of the basic 
nature of line and staff in personnel adminis- 


tration. 


IDalton E. McFarland, Management Principles and 
Practices, The Macmillan Company, 1958, p. 37. 
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The second factor responsible for the con 
fusion is the frequent failure to distinguish 
clearly between two concepts: functions and 
authority. An accurate understanding of these 
concepts is, of course, indispensable to any 
fruitful discussion of the principles of line and 
staff. The functions of an individual may be 
defined as his activities and duties, i.e. what 
he does or is supposed to do. These functions 
may be summarized in general terms or they 
may be listed in greater detail. For example, 
the general function of the manager of a one 
man personnel department may simply be re 

1 to as personnel management; more 

his functions might include such 

as employment, training, and safety; 

onsiderable detail is desired, such 

es as the administration of tests, 

the interviewing of job applicants, and the prep 

iration of testing manuals would constitute his 
functions 

Authority 

sence, authority is the right to com- 


direct others. This right, however, 


is a much more complicated con 


is contingent on the willingness of those who 
ire subject to authority to voluntarily accept 
it. As McFarland points out: “If the accept- 
ince is lacking among sufficient numbers of 
the employees affected, the supervisor or ex- 


ecutive has lost whatever power was involved 
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in his authority, and finds that his ‘right’ has 
become meaningless.” ? 


Line and Staff Functions in Personnel Admin- 
istration 


The basic personnel functions of an or. 
ganization are line not staff functions. Line 
functions are those activities that are performed 
to achieve the primary objectives of an organ- 
ization and, as a consequence, will vary with 
each and every enterprise. For example, in a 
manufacturing concern, the line functions 
would include production and selling; in a 
college or university, teaching; and in a re- 
search organization, research. Unless it has no 
employees at all, every enterprise carries out 
certain personnel activities such as interview- 
ing job applicants, selecting new workers, 
keeping records of time worked, as well as 
training, rating, promoting, agd disciplining 
employees. Such activities, regardless who per- 
forms them, are carried out to achieve the 
primary objectives of the organization and 
must, therefore, be classified as line functions. 

Staff functions are those activities that 
seck to help not only those who perform line 
functions but, also, those who carry out other 
staff functions. These activities consist of two 
types: service staff functions and professional 
staff functions. Service staff functions are cler- 
ical and other more or less routine activities 
designed to assist others to do their job more 
effectively, by providing a service which the 
others are not able to provide for themselves. 
Illustrations would include an analysis of turn- 
over rates designed to help those who select 
new employees and a cafeteria service that 
offers hot meals at reasonable prices. Profes- 
sional staff functions, on the other hand, are 
activities that seek to help others by providing 
advice, recommendations, and other technical 
or professional assistance that can only be sup- 
plied by highly trained and specialized indivi- 
duals. A proposal for a new training program 
illustrates this type of staff function. 


2McFarland, op. cit., p. 190. 


Employees who perform staff functions do 
not require any authority except over those 
who assist them. However, most individuals 
engaged in professional staff activities desire 
to accomplish more than the mere submission 
of a proposal or recommendation; they usually 
would like to see their proposal or recommenda- 
tion accepted and put into effect. This, of 
course, is simply human nature. Some attempt 
to achieve this objective by doing a better job 
so that their product (the proposal or recom- 
mendation) will “sell” itself more easily. Others, 
though, employ persuasion and similar means 
designed to influence the attitudes and behavior 
of those who must make the decision (a line 
function) with respect to the acceptability of 
their products. In other words, they seek to ob- 
tain a c.rtain amount of authority and, in so 
doing, they attempt not only to carry out activi- 
ties never assigned to them but, more impor- 
tantly, to perform line functions. 


Line, Functional, and Staff Authority in Per- 
sonnel Administration 


Line authority is the basic type of authority 
in every organization. It flows from the own- 
ers of the enterprise downward, i.c., verticaily, 
through the various levels of management by 
being delegated to a subordinate by his super- 
ior. For example, the personnel director who, 
let us say, has received his authority from the 
president, may delegate some of this authority 
to the employment manager, the wage and 
salary administrator, the training director, and 


his other subordinates who, in turn, may de- 


legate a part of their authority to their sub- 
ordinates. 


An individual has line authority only over 
those whom he supervises, that is those for 
whose actions and activities he is responsible. 
It is, of course, possible that such responsibility 
is divided and that two or more supervisors 
have line authority over the same employee. 
However, such an arrangement is generally 
considered to be undesirable, for obvious rea- 
sons, and, therefore, is not used very frequently. 

Thus, the line authority of a personnel 
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director is ordinarily limited to those in his 
department. Yet, in many instances, the per- 
sonnel director has the right to command and 
direct others not directly under his supervision. 
This type of authority is known as functional 
authority and, basically, has two distinguish- 
ing characteristics. In the first place, it is au- 
thority with respect to one or more specific 
line functions; and, secondly, it is authority 
delegated by those who have the initial re- 
sponsibility for the effective performance of 
these activities. If the personnel director has 
the right to tell the various production foremen 
how to rate the performance of the workers in 
their department, he has functional authority 
with respect to this specific function. This 
limited authority is delegated to him by those 
who have line authority over the foremen, that 
is those who have the initial authority to tell 
the foremen how to rate and, in addition, have 
the right to delegate this authority. 

Both line authority and functional author- 
ity are formally delegated types of authority; 
the first vertically, the second more or less 
horizontally. In addition to these, there exists 
staff authority which can be described as an 
informal type of authority. Many individuals 
appear to have authority that has never been 
delegated to them; that 1s, they have some 
sort of a right to direct others over whom they 
have neither line authority nor functional au- 
thority. If the personnel director of a company 
is the son of the president, it is quite likely 
that his advice, ideas, and suggestions will 
carry substantial weight throughout the or- 
ganization. A similar illustration would be the 
employee who, because of his experience, his 
years of service, his education, or for some 
other reason, is highly respected; his recom- 
mendations and advice may also influence 
greatly the actions of others. This type of au- 
thority is limited in two respects. First, it is 
never general, but is limited to the functions 
affected by the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Secondly, because it is not formally del- 
egated and, consequently, has no official sanc- 
tion, staff authority is never a full and complete 


right as is the case with line and functional 
authority. 


Conclusion 


The personnel activities carried on by 


business and other organizations consist of 
both line and staff functions and are directed by 
line, functional, and staff authority. A judi- 
cious mixture of these two types of functions 
and three types of authority exists in every 
enterprise. In order to understand the nature 
of personnel administration in any given situa- 
tion, it is necessary to analyze this mixture. A 
simple example involving the training of em- 
ployees should suffice to illustrate such an 
analysis. Training is basically a line function. 
The right to direct this activity rests with those 
who perform and supervise the training and, 
as a consequence, must be classified as line au- 
thority. If this right is delegated to the per- 
sonnel director, the authority assumed by him 
is no longer line but functional authority with 
respect to this line function. On the other hand, 
if the right to direct the training of employees 
or some phase of the activity is not delegated 
to the personnel director, he may assist those 
who perform and supervise this line function 
by carrying out certain staff functions such as 
the preparation of a training manual and the 
submission of recommendations dealing with 
training methods and procedures. These ac- 
tivities do not involve any authority. However, 
to the extent that the training manual is adopted 
and the recommendations are accepted because 
of his prestige, his position in the organization, 
or the respect he enjoys, the personnel director 
may be said to have staff authority. 

This brief outline of the principles of line 
and staff in personnel administration was not 
designed to indicate what should be the func- 
tions and the authority of the personnel direc- 
tor. Its sole purpose has been to shed some light 
on existing relationships and, thereby, to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the basic 
nature of personnel administration. Such bet- 
ter understanding is, of course, necessary to con- 
tinued improvements in this vital area of man- 


agement. 








A greed—that “executive development should be self-development.” But just what do we mean 
by “self-development?” An eminent authority on industrial administration, searching for the 


answer, finds a great deal of — 





Puzzle and Perplexity 


in Executive Development 


n illuminating and thought provoking ex- 
perience which I had recently began at a 
meeting with twenty top executives of manage- 
ment development (I was asked to be one of 
the resource people.) The objective of the meet- 
ing was to tackle some basic issues and to con- 
sider future directions, and, in preparation, a 
short questionnaire was sent to the men a few 
weeks beforehand. Their response was 100 
per cent. 


An Unexpected But Encouraging Finding 

It was interesting and heartening to read 
that the overwhelming number of men (over 
85 per cent) rate the number one factor that 
facilitated their work, as being “top manage- 
ment support as well as enthusiasm of the ex- 
ecutives who participate in their programs.” 

Some typical comments were: 


“Top management support and interest and, 
where applicable, appropriate participation 
in the programs by top management.” 


“Interest on the part of the participants who 
feel that programs have generally met their 
needs is contagious and carries over to others 
who have not participated for any reason.” 


Favorably higher management acceptance 
of the need for management development 
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activities for this group.” 


“A positive attitude toward self improve- 
ment by the members of the groups being 
served.” 


“Management’s willingness to invest in the 
future. A belief in importance of manage- 
ment development permeating the organi- 
zation.” 


“There does not seem to be any question 
that management development is and will 
receive support from most levels of divi- 
sional management. This support combined 
with the emphasis placed on this activity by 
corporate management is a major stimulus 
and assisting factor.” 


Apparently, in the organizations where these 
men work, there is a high acceptance of, and 
interest in, executive development. This is a 
welcomed change from the answers one would 
have probably received only a few years ago 
when many training people felt that they lacked 
management support and that their “students” 
were hardly enthusiastic about attending the 
programs. 

I do not know how typical these results are. 
I should guess that they do not mirror the ma- 
jority of cases. This atypicalness of the sample 
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is, for my purposes, its strength. Here we have 
an interesting group primarily because they rep- 
resent a work situation that most directors of 
management development would consider to be 
one approximating the ideal. What are the views 
of top training executives who are not only 
experienced and well educated, but who work 
in such a fine atmosphere? 

As I analyzed the answers to the question- 
naires, I began to become increasingly perplexed. 
Many of them seemed to be based on assump- 
tions that seemed to me to be either false or 
inconsistent. I should like to share these per- 
plexities with the hope that some constructive 
light might be shed on these crucial issues. 


Self Development Yet Trainer Control 


In the majority of the cases, (and unless 
otherwise noted the word “majority” will mean 
at least 75 per cent of the cases) there is a 
definite and heavy emphasis placed on the policy 
that executive development should be self devel- 
opment. The executive trainers believe that the 
line executives should be responsible for their 
own development. The trainer should act pri- 
marily to facilitate their self development. This 
policy makes sense and is certainly in keeping 
with the tenor of the times. 

However, I am perplexed when I analyze 
the replies to the question in which they define 
an “ideal program” for self development. In the 
majority of these programs, it is the trainers 
who define the content of the course, the meth- 
ods of training, the sequences of subject and 
method, the objectives, the time periods, the 
values to be “tauzht,” the basic assumptions to 
be propagated. In short, the trainers control the 
training program. Is it possible for line execu- 
tives to feel that they are responsible for their 
development if they are placed in a course whose 
basic values, objectives, content, methods of 
learning are defined by someone else? What do 
the trainers mean by “self development”? Do 
they really mean that the responsibility for 
growth is the line executive’s? Do they really 
mean self controlled, self defined, self responsible 
development? Or do they mean the develop- 


ment of the (line executive's) self, according to 
the views of the management developer? These 
are fundamentally different philosophies. 


Personal Behavior Yet Trainer Stimulated 


Behavior 


The training executives also believe that the 
course they develop should help the executive 
focus on his personal behavior. He should be 
helped to become more aware of his self and 
his impact upon others. The majority of the 
trainers cite the National Training Laboratories 
programs of individual-group-organizational ef- 
fectiveness as the outstanding and stimulating 
example of what they are talking about. Clearly, 
they mean to emphasize the behavior of the line 
executive as a central focus for self development. 

However, the majority of programs defined 
by the trainers would not tend to place the line 
executive in a situation where he will tend to 
experience his own behavior; his strivings at 
becoming. Rather, he will tend to be placed 
in a situation where he will focus on behavior 
that the trainer thinks is important and that the 
trainer brings out through “appropriate training 
devices.” For example, the majority of the 
courses defined by the trainers offer the execu 
tive learning experiences such as case studies, 
lectures, films, incident, structured roleplaying, 
etc. All of these learning experiences certainly 
can produce “self” involvement. But the part of 
the self being involved is that part which is 
inherent in the case study or the pre-planned 
role-playing. These learning situations do not 
help the executive “project” or express that part 
of his self that is meaningful and truly him in 
that particular situation. For example, it is pos- 


sible for an executive to analyze a case beautiful 


ly and tell exactly how he would cope with a 


defensive subordinate. However, five minutes 
later the same executive has been found not only 
to make a fellow discussant defensive, he actual- 
ly re-enforces his own and the other’s defensive 
ness." The same may be said for the role-play- 


1 Argyris, Chris, “Executive Development Program: Some 
Unresolved Problems,” Personnel, Vol. 33, No. 1, June 
1956, pp. 33-41 
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ing as it is planned by these men. Most of the 
trainers would use it to communicate an im- 
portant point and not to help the executive focus 
on his behavior. Thus, role-playing might be 
used “to teach effective interviewing,” “to illus- 
trate impact of authoritarian leadership,:” “to 
drive home the importance of power,” etc. None 
of these have a diagnostic objective of helping 
the executive focus on his own behavior, on his 
own process of being and becoming. 


Need for Acceptance by Line Yet Place Line in 
Training Situations That Devaluate Them 


Closely related is the perplexity that on the 
one hand the trainers say that they need to be 
accepted and wanted by the line. On the other 
hand, the majority state that the objective of the 
course ought to be to help the line executive 
diagnose his “faults,” “weaknesses,” “limits,” 
and then help him to change. 

How can the trainers expect to be accepted 
if they define their course objectives as focussing 
on the “limits” of managers. It reminds me of 
the budget people who wonder why they are 
resisted, if not disliked, when “all we do is try 
to find the weaknesses of management!” 

Nor will the problem of self development 
be solved by defining courses that focus on 
strengths. In either case, such a focus will tend 
to lead to a defensive reaction on the part of the 
student. If he attends a course that helps him to 
see how ineffective he is, he will understandably 
resist it. If he attends a course to see how 
“strong” he is, he may wonder why the need 
for the course and what the training department 
is up to. ; 

Elsewhere, I try to suggest that self develop- 
ment can only occur “in” a human being who 
cares, trusts, and accepts himself so much that he 
is willing to permit himself to be responsible 
for his growth. If, however, he goes to a course 
to find out how weak he is, his self acceptance 
and trust will tend to decrease and his depend- 


2 Argyris, Chris, “Human Problems With Budgets,” Har- 
vard Business Review, January-February, 1953. 

8 Argyris, Chris, “Do-It-Yourself Executive Development,” 
Think, Vol. 26, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 9-11. 


ence on the “excellent trainer who helped me 
to see the light (positive or negative)” will tend 
to increase.* 

This is not to imply that line executive 
ought not to look at their behavior. The issue 
is who is responsible for selecting the behavior 
that is examined and who is responsible for 
evaluating it. If one wants self development, 
then the line executive ought to be responsible. 

To put all this in another way, the trainers, 
like budget people, tend to define their jobs in 
such a way that they will tend to experience 
“success” when the line executive experiences 
failure. 

Are these perplexities meaningful? 

Let me continue—but in a more brief fashion 
with a few others. 

1. There is a clear and definite criticism and 
rejection of the use of any one training fad and 
technique. Yet, the overwhelming number of 
the “ideal” programs defined by these top train- 
ers are simply a combination of training fads 
and techniques. Do they mean to suggest that 
the greatest creativity these men can exhibit is 
in combining fads? 

2. Why is it that not one of the exciting new 
training activities mentioned by these men, do 
not stem directly or indirectly from their own 
work? 

3. In replying to this question many of the 
men suggested that they do not have time to be 
creative. They are busy administering programs. * 

This leads to another perplexity. In answer 
to the question “What inhibits progress,” the 
majority of the trainers respond, “the difficulty 
to get the line managers away from their work 
so that they can attend a training program.” 
Assume for a moment that trainers believe that 
their courses are creative experiences. Then we 
find that the trainers give me the very excuse 
(too busy) that line managers give them! Only, 
the trainers see the line manager’s answer as an 
inhibitor to progress! 

Before raising a final question, let me be 
clear about a few points. First, I do not suggest 
the group studied is typical. I believe that in 

(Continued on page 483) 





As You Were Saying— 


SOUND HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOR YOUNGER WORKERS 


UMAN relations in business and industry is 
H a topic of much discussion in personnel 
circles. Now and then an occasion arises where 
—perhaps as a speaker—one draws from practical 
experience in dealing with people and crystal- 
lizes observations or opinions. 

Mary L. Williamson, Personnel Director of 
Younkers, in Des Moines, expresses some inter- 
esting conclusions about youthful workers, based 
on her experience with the younger employee 
among the total group of people in a department 
store. 

As personnel people, we have become used to 
the tremendous number of women at work and 
the fact that one half of them are married. We 
also find that young people at sixteen, no matter 
what the economic status of the family is, are seck- 
ing jobs after school, on Saturdays and during sum- 
mer vacation. Undoubtedly many of these youthful 
workers approach work for the same reason the 
married women, in many cases do, to supplement 
luxuries to an otherwise adequate provision of 
needs. Perhaps, “it is just the thing to do.” 

What of these youthful workers among adults? 
First of all, they bring a freshness of viewpoint to 
the job. Selling is the phase of work from which 
most of my observations are based. They greet 
customers with enthusiasm, having no precon- 
ceived ideas about their purchasing power or their 
habits of shopping. They are somewhat impervious 
to the more calloused attitude of some of their 
older coworkers. 

As they are being trained, there is little self- 
consciousness in adapting to procedures. Some of 
the more mature workers in the same training situ- 
ations, become frightened, nervous, and, conse- 
quently, block their learning, because, apparently, 
they think they should know how to do it. 

The youthful worker does not have the self- 
discipline of many of the older workers, so that 


they “goof off’ when there are unpleasant duties 
to be done, or become too interested in long “coffee 
breaks” or getting together with their friends. The 
youthful worker's performance must be strength- 
ened by closer supervision. I would still insist they 
be treated as adults, but corrected or encouraged as 
the situations arise. Keeping them busy, setting a 
competitive pace, respecting their independence by 
guidance in a tactful way, are suggestions on how 
to obtain the best from them. 

Often men in supervision of the younger 
workers show diametrically opposed viewpoints. 
For example, there is the man who worked hard 
to get where he is and who doesn’t want Ais chil 
dren to have any hardships—the overindulgent 
parent—but who in business hours explodes in this 
fashion: 

“Why can’t these young people of today work 
for what they are paid the way I did! I worked 50 
hours a week for 50¢ an hour! They have no 
responsibility, they have no respect,” etc. 

The older workers or supervisors often reflect 
their own prejudices or dissatisfactions in life in 
their attitudes toward work. A psychologist has 
said that two requirements of a well balanced life 
are: Pleasure—(enjoyment of life) and concern for 
other people. Surely the hours spent at work must 
have this same balance. 

If we despair at the lightness with which the 
girls and boys at work take life, we elders could 
take a lesson by making work and its associations 
more enjoyable. Our concern for the development 
of their energies or talents can be rewarding. 

I have seen many people, who soberly and 
somewhat cynically accept their responsibility, come 
to life literally anid enthusiastically when involved 
in training a younger person, while others seem 
to resent the very existence of youth and its curiosity 
or exuberance 

f think of the sixteen year old as a part 
of the family unit still under discipline from parents 
or the teacher in the classroom. At work he or she 
will not suddenly become adult, but does throw 
off the fetters of the closer restriction of family 
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or teacher relationships. This very freedom may be 
disastrous, but, on the other hand, it may bring 
out untold responsibility. For a supervisor to shy 
away from his responsibility because he or she is 
afraid he will hurt them is ridiculous. They are 
less sensitive to correction than the older worker 
and they need know-how much more. Respect for 
them as people, without coddling them, preserves 
their individuality and creates a greater desire for 
doing a job well. They may receive a grade for a 
project in school and accept the 75°, or 80° of 
what could have been done. But in certain job situ- 
ations, for example, where typing is involved or a 
customer's order must be filled from stock not in 
the department, they should not be permitted to 
settle for less than one hundred percent. 

Most of all, we cannot judge this generation 
of 16 to 20 year olds by our own experience at those 
ages. General prosperity, more forces from which 
to absorb impressions, are at work than in the 
youthful days of no less than twenty years ago. 
And, if we go back to youth twenty years earlier 
than that, we look back on a world lacking air- 
plane travel, radio, television, widespread ownership 
of automobiles, and with more restrictions from 
home. So how can we compare the products of 
such widely different environments? And, cyn- 
ically, we must accept that no span of years, in 
looking back is probably as good as we thought it 
was. Probably we must face up to our understand- 
ing of basic values in life, not the outward expres- 
sion of manners or flippant attitudes. Manners and 
morals have a way of being confused in our critical 
attitudes, especially toward youth. 


THE THREAT OF 
AUTOMATED BARGAINING 


UTOMATION has wrought many changes in 
A the lives of many people and it holds the 
promise of many more to come. 

On the premise that nothing is impossible, 
B. ]. Speroff, Director of Industrial Relations for 
the Lithographers and Printers National Asso- 
ciation gives us a tongue-in-cheek look into the 
future. 


The days are numbered before countless man- 
agements shall again be faced with the necessity 
of collecting their wits as well as their facts, stabil- 


izing their mental composure and nursing along 
their reservoirs of energy and stamina. Above the 
rise the bargaining table backons! 

Over the years the tenor and complexion of 
bargaining tactics and strategy employed by unions, 
for the most part, but also by managements, has 
ranged all over the proverbial lot—depending upon 
employment conditions in the industry, the status 
of employer-employee relations, the profit margin, 
previous contract operating effectiveness, and the 
like. Today, the business of bargaining is increas- 
ingly assuming a more scientific, or at least more 
objective, basis. The seat of the pants approach 
is a thing of the past. Progressive unions now 
employ the skills and talents within their organi- 
zations on a par with those formerly enjoyed ex- 
clusively by managements. The drudgery and onus 
of spending countless emotion-laden, harrowing 
hours over a “hot” bargaining table is slowly be- 
coming an obsolete form of human combat. 


At the risk of sounding impertinent, humorous 
and/or inane, let me sketch out briefly the bargain- 
ing process of the future. The introduction and 
increasing utilization of automated machines and 
computer systems has revolutionized the routine, 
repetitive manual work-a-day chores of the modern 
office. A mew management science of decision- 
making by means of automated devices is already 
upon us. Terms such as operations research, linear 
programming, etc., are, simply put, nothing more 
than the application of mathematical models to 
everyday problems. In short, more objective, effi- 
cient, effective, as well as time-saving, decisions can 
be made to assist management in executing its oper- 
ations. 

In the future, union leaders shall no longer 
depend upon polling employees to ascertain what 
bargaining demands or proposals to put forward, 
use the demands presented in other cities as a basis 
for their demands, or the like. Henceforth the de- 
mands to be made—particularly the economic ones 
—shall be the result of programming, of feeding 
data into the “mechanized monster” and having 
the machine determine, automatically, what kinds 
of demands or proposals are to be made of manage- 
ment. Thus, information relative to wage rates, 
health and welfare payments, vacation allowances, 
etc., shall be fed into the machine, together with 
the necessary historical (or longitudinal) ratios of 
these factors, a safety factor is also thrown into 
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Helpful 
new books 
from 
McGraw-Hill 


SUPERVISORS IN ACTION 
Developing Your Skills In Managing People 


In Press. A fresh, stimulating approach to the how 
of getting your managerial job done more effectively 
Provides scores of tested methods, ideas, and exam- 
ples for interviewing and selecting people... train- 
ing and motivating workers .. . appraising employee 
performance, and more. Includes such topics as how 
to handle problem employees, using your time 
efficiently, oeene £3. public —y |} and dele- 
gating authority. Fam 238 pp., illus. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Just Published—Fourth Bdition Practical help in 
solving personnel problems brought about by today’s 
changing business methods. Covers communication, 
wage administration, “fringe” benefits, etc. Presents 
a complete program that enables you to Covetee 
teamwork between staff, line, and workers... ge 
your employees gt for you. By FP. Pigors & 
C. A. Myers, M.LT. 4th Ba. 740 pp., $7.95 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Just Published. In this practical approach to organ!- 
zation structure and theory, 15 experts apply latest 
findings in experimental social, and clinical psychol- 
ogy to the human aspects of industry. Treats man- 
agement and personne! psychology, business opera- 
tions, systems engineering, marketing mix, mental 
health and adjustments in industry, and other areas 
rd B. Gilmer, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 513 pp., 89 
us., $7.50 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Just Published—Sixth Bdition. Tested personne! pro 
cedures covering the full range of the field and 
based on a survey of 852 companies. Brings you 
proved techniques for supervising and disciplining 
transferring and promoting, testing, hiring, training 
and scores of other aspects of personnel management 
By W. D. Scott; RB. C. Ulothier, Scott Co.; and W. BR. 
~ eae Univ. of Texas. 6th Ed. 623 pp., 175 ilus., 
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the equation, and sundry other mathematically re- 
ducible factors are likewise introduced into the 
equation, which then—in a matter of minutes— 
will spawn the ultimate demands. 

A paradigm of the bargaining scene could be 
depicted threupon as follows: 

UNION: “ 
They are scientifically defensible, free of human 


Here, gentlemen, are our proposals. 


error, realistic, and acceptable to the Union. They 
shall be acceptable to you also, we believe.” 
MANAGEMENT: “ 
you will permit us a few minutes of recess we 
should like our computer to digest your proposals.” 
(The Union proposals are fed into the com 


Thank you, gentlemen. If 


puter and verified. These are then compared 
against the management counterproposals. If the 
two coincide, management continues: ) 

“Thank you for waiting two minutes, gentle 
men. We accept your proposals.” 

(If, however, the two proposals differ, manage- 
ment continues: ) 

Gentlemen, we fear our computer fails to see 
eye to eye with your proposals. We suggest that 
we jointly turn over our data and memory drums 
to an impartial computer in order to arrive at a 
solution.” 

UNION: “ 


The ultimate decision—set of proposals or de 


We accept.” 


mands—is made by the machine and management 
merely accedes to it. And, even in the event of a 
conflict, another machine arbitrates the difference. 
3argaining now becomes fun! 

Moral: No machine is any better than its pro- 
grammer. The better the input of information— 
the greater the output of results. Ergo, no bargain- 
ing climate is better than the people who supply 


the facts! 


New Role for Unions? 
(Continued from page 459) 


But the possiblity of this new role being 
taken by unions depends first of all on the con- 
fidence that management can inspire in itself. 
Management prides itself on being the leader in 


industrial enterprise. Here is an opportunity 


for it to show itself a real leader in enlightened 


industrial relations as well. 





SOLO} ee 


His BOOK (INDUSTRIALISM AND INDUSTRIAL 
Man, by Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, 
Frederick H. Harbison and Charles A. Myers. 
31 pp. Cambridge, Mass. 1960. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $6.) secks to construct new theories 
about the process of industrialization—what ele- 
ments are common to all countries, what ele- 
ments are different because of the strategies of 
the various “elites” that guide the process, what 
elements are determined by cultural or historic 
factors in each country. It is based on evidence 
from various parts of the world. 


Its underlying theme is that industrialism is 
clearly coming the world over, and that the fact 
of industrialism imposes everywhere many of the 
same things, regardless of the words and ideologies 
used by politicians. There gradually emerges every- 
where a quasi-professional managerial class; a sur- 
prisingly acquiescent labor force with less and less 
violent protest; a complicated set of rules to organ- 
ize work; a state with a major role in the economy. 

All the authors tell us—tend 
toward those ultimate similarities, but the actual 
process of becoming industrial can and does differ 
sharply from country to country. The main key 
in each country is which of five possible “elites” 


socictics—as 


directs the process: a traditional dynastic “elite” 
(Japan, Germany, Iran), a middle-class “elite” 
(England, the United States), the colonial adminis- 
trators (much of Africa), the revolutionary intellec- 
tuals (Russia and China), or nationalist leaders 
(Egypt, Indonesia, parts of Latin America). Each 
tends to make different choices on such things as 
the pace of industrialization, the recruitment and 
control of labor, and the specific role of the state. 

Except for the colonial administrators, there 
is no inevitable process that prevents any one of 
these “elites” from continuing to set the pace of a 
society. Each type can be self-perpetuating if it 
succeeds in solving the classic problems of indus- 
trialization, from acquiring capital to creating a 
skilled work force. 
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While each “elite” can maintain its control, 
all societies will gradually move toward “plural 
industrialism,” meaning a system of power central- 
ized enough to make the economy work but 
diffused enough to prevent any one segment of 
society from gaining control. 

There will be no “managerial revolution” with 
managers everywhere in full control, and there will 
certainly be no “workers state.” Everywhere the 
state will have great power, and it will certainly 
not wither away, but there is no inherent reason 
why it should become increasingly dictatorial. 

The authors—all men of great competence and 
wide experience—make an impressive case that 
mankind now is moving into an “age of realism,” 
in which the old utopias have been abandoned and 
in which the clash of ideologies will gradually 
diminish. Administrators everywhere will wear 
gray flannel suits, but there need be nothing in- 
herently deadening in the prospect of the organiza- 
tion man. 

Industrialization, these men argue convincingly, 
is the greatest social transformation in the history 
of mankind. And it will be everywhere complete in 
another century without doing serious damage to 
the good life! 


Forrest H. Krrxpatrick 


Dynamic MANAGEMENT IN INbustry. By Dr. 
Raymond Villars. Prentice-Hall Inc. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 1960; 516 pages, $7.50 and 


$10.00. 


One of the andmalies of business book read- 
ing is that the owner of the small company who 
needs guidance most has the least time to devote 
to studious reading—or if he manages to read 
a chapter or two, lacks the manpower to trans- 
late ideas to action. Raymond Villars’ book 
“Dynamic Management in Industry” is one that 
can end up wellthumbed by small company 
management—if executives will take the time to 
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study it well. Big business management will 
find it profitable, refresher reading—and the 
business student in college and graduate school 

will, of all people, extract most value from it. 
Villars draws upon his heavy experience in 
management consulting to lay down common- 
sense rules for assigning responsibility, schedul- 
ing work, controlling inventories, locating a 
plant, delegating authority, organizing projects 
and so on. It’s the soup-to-nuts handbook of 
modern management. But there are many in 
the field. The distinguishing feature of Villars’ 
book is that the typical “scientific” management 
approach is tempered by practical step-by-step 
advice. The classroom student, for example, en- 
tering business upon graduation will find only 
a small gap between what he has read in the 
book and what he finds in the company with 
which he associates—if that company is well-run. 
Paut A. Kine 


Unions, MANAGEMENT AND THE Pustic (2nd edi- 
tion) by E. Wight Bakke, Clark Kerr and 
Charles W. Anrod. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company 1960. xviii, 650 pages. $6.50. 


The first edition published in 1948 provided 
students as well as leaders in management and 
unions with scores of articles on a wide range 
of topics dealing with trade unions. This sec- 
ond edition has retained about one quarter of 
those articles; the new material represents more 
recent writings much of which has been printed 
for the first time since 1957. 

As an “experimental textbook,” the book 
uses articles by 123 authors including Pope Leo 
XIII, Karl Marx and Friederich Engels, Sidney 
& Beatrice Webb, Samuel Gompers, James 
Hoffa, Selig Perlman, Benjamin Selekman, 
Arthur Goldberg, Sumner Slichter—and scores 
of other authorities—in short a “who's who” of 
those who have influenced industrial relations in 
the last two centuries. 

Naturally, there are opposing points of view 
on most controversial subjects. These selections, 
it is hoped, will “reveal the issues and facts 
which must be considered in any attempt to 


‘solve’ the labor problems in present-day indus- 
trial society.” 

The first four chapters deal. with unionism 
divided into “Industrial Relations Systems” and 
the development of unionism particularly in 
US.A., with some references to European think- 
ing and practices. A second broad division deals 
with management-union relations with refer- 
ences to the political views and activities of each. 
A third broad division is concerned with secur- 
ity for workers including employment stability, 
guaranteed income, pensions and a general dis- 
cussion on wages. Finally, the three authors have 
selected essays dealing with “Industrial Relations 
and The Wider Community” followed by a few 
prophesies under the title “Towards To-mor- 
row.” 

Containing over 360,000 words, this book is 


not recommended for a few nights’ reading. It 


is, however, an excellent reference book for the 


student or expert in industrial relations. The 
complete table of contents and the annotated 
index of authors (and sources of information) 
are helpful; the first edition has provided a 
“title index” which has been omitted from this 
edition. 

As of January, 1961, this book is up-to-date. 
For student or practitioner this book should 
surely be one of the few “musts” in the indus- 


trial relations library. 


D. N. S. Rosearson 





A corporation may spread itself over 
half the entire world. It may employ a 
hundred thousend men, but the average 
person will usually form his judgment on 
the action of a single employee. If this 
person is rude or inefficient, it will take a 
lot of kindness and efficiency to over- 
come this one bad impression. Every 
member of an organization thus becomes 
the most important member of that or- 
ganization more often than he thinks! 


—Lift 








Personnel Research 


Tue Vatowrry or Benaviorat Ratinc, Scare 
IreMs FOR THE AssESsMENT oF INpIvipUAL Cre- 
ativiry. By William D. Buel, Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Journal of Applied 
Psychology. Vol. 44, No. 6, December 1960, 407- 
412. 


The aim of this study was to permit judges 
to interpret creativity in behavior terms, so that 
the validity of their interpretations might be 
investigated. The judges, twenty male super- 
visors of a major oil company laboratory, were 
asked to describe anonymously the most creative 
and the least creative man under their super- 
vision. These descriptions were solicited without 
introducing any definition of creativity. From 
approximately goo statements thus collated, 143 
were chosen as not redundant and were organ- 
ized into a descriptive check list, which was then 
used to rate 78 research personnel. After these 
had been rated, an artificial criterion statement 
was developed which roughly defined creativity 
as “significant, original, and lasting contribu- 
dons.” The three chief supervisors of the re- 
search operation were then asked to evaluate 
these men by A-E groupings as to their worth 
as defined above. Statistical analysis was con- 
ducted with the ratings and the generalized 
evaluations; and the rating items, which fell into 
a submatrix of eight groups or types, were cor- 
related with the overall criterion. Some coefh- 
cients (greater than .38) were found significant 
at the .oo1 level of confidence; those from .31- 
.38 were significant at the .o1 level; and all others 
were significant at the .05 level. Items demon- 
strated to be valid were separated into types 
by linkage analysis. 


The author suggests that the items presented 
may be valid discriminators between relatively 
more or less creative persons in a wide variety of 
research areas. General perusal of the- items 
used for ratings tends to disclose, however, many 
common factors used in measurement of man- 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


agement personnel in non-research capacities. It 
would appear that the total of items in this study 
is similar to most personnel evaluations, with 
the exception that some items are definitely in- 
tended for professional, scientific, research men. 
In other words, we do not necessarily have here 
a measure of creativity, but more exactly a gen- 
eral evaluation of a certain and specific type of 
personnel. 


Prepictinc Ratincs or Sates Success with Os- 
jective PeRroRMANCE INFoRMATION. By Wayne 
K. Kirchner, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 44, No. 6, December 1960, 398-403. 


This report is based on carefully recorded 
performance of 40 salesmen of industrial equip- 
ment over a six-month period. Twenty-one ob- 
jective variables—absolute totals, percentages of 
par obtained, and various effectiveness ratios— 
were correlated with 19 appraisal items used 
in supervisors’ rating of salesmen. The perform- 
ance factors included such items as: number of 
demonstrations, number of calls, and number of 
new accounts. Appraisal factors were such as: 
stability-maturity, volume of sales, quality of 
sales, economy, and persuasiveness. 

Results showed 62 correlation coefficients 
out of 399, or 15'12°%, equalled or exceeded the 
5°%, probability level, and thus suggest real inter- 
relationship among the variables. The best pre- 
dictors of appraisal factors were: Spot Orders, 
Spot Orders vs. Par, Shop Orders/Shop Calls, 
New Business Orders, and New Business Orders 
vs. Par. These five factors show fairly high in- 
tercorrelations with one another but also bear 
positive relationship to nearly all the appraisal 
factors. This suggests that order production is 
a strong factor in being considered a successful 
salesman. Also it is noted that the most effective 
man per call made became also the highest pro- 
ducer. Sheer volume of calls was of less conse- 
quence. The general conclusion appears to be 
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that those who produced more orders both in 
absolute and relative terms and in terms of 
both old and new business were the ones rated 
as the better salesmen by the appraisal factors. 

The greatest relationship between an ap- 
praisal factor and an objective performance fac- 
tor was between Motivation-Drive and New 
Business Orders vs. Par. The salesman who was 
most active in seeking new business was rated 
higher in over-all performance, however. A sta- 
tistical survey of month-to-month figures over a 
6-month period indicated that the salesmen are 
extremely consistent in the number of calls they 
make, orders taken, and demonstrations made. 
The figures also indicate that 6-month totals for 
each man give adequately representative mea- 
sures of performance. 


Prepicrinc Success iN DrarrsMan TRAINING 
Wrrn SHorr Time Liwir Aptirupe Tests. By 
Floyd L. Ruch, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and William W. Ruch, Psychological 
Services, Inc. Educational and Psychological 
Measurement. Vol. 20, No. 4, Winter 1960, 827- 
833. 

This reports the use of the Employee Apti- 
tude Survey Tests by a iarge manufacturer of 
aircraft accessories to select trainees for drafts- 
man training. Applicants were recruited from 
high school graduates with no previous working 
experience as engineering draftsmen but who 
met basic personnel requirements. Those se- 
lected had inciuded within their high school 
curricula: algebra, trigonometry, plane and 
solid geometry, and two semesters of drafting. 
Of the 133 applicants only those whose test 
scores were in the upper 75°/, went through 
a final interview. Ultimately the Engineering 
Department selected 37 from this group without 
knowledge of their test scores. 

These trainees were put through a forty-day 
training program comprised of two hours of 
lecture and discussion and six hours of study and 


practice each day, followed by eight weeks of 
closely supervised drafting assignments. The 
criterion for this study was an instructor rating 
measuring Total Technical Proficiency based on 


four factors: quality of workmanship, quantity 
of satisfactory output of work, adaptability to 
new or changing work assignments, and tech- 
nical job knowledge. The ratings were made 
twice, ten days apart, and yielded a reliability 
coefficient of .97. 

A composite score on EAS tests was com- 
puted and a Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient between the criterion and the 
composite of .67 was obtained. 

Test 1, Verbal Comprehension, alone, corre- 
lated essentially zero with the criterion and 
added nothing to the predictive value of the 
other tests, so this test score was dropped in 
computing the regression equation. Validity 
coefficients of Numerical Ability, Visual Speed 
and Accuracy, Numerical Reasoning, and Verb- 
al Reasoning were all significant at the .o1 level 
and the validity coefficient of Space Visualiza- 
tion was significant at the .o5 level. Ultimate 
analysis of data verifies the hypothesis that suc- 
cess in draftsman training can be predicted by 
short time limit aptitude tests. 


Aw Osyective Vatipation or Facruar Inrta- 
view Data. By David J. Weiss and Rene V. 
Davis, Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
44, No. 6, December 1960, 381-385. 


The validity of information directly received 
through the interviewing process has long been 
a subject of question. Some have claimed that 
willingness or cooperativeness, or some degree 
of the same, is evidence of the relative validity 
of interviewees’ statements; others claim that 
existing records can be checked to establish 
validity. The purpose of this Industrial Rela- 
tions Center study was to determine the validity 
of certain types of information obtained through 
a survey-type interview. 

The final subjects in this study were 48 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselees 
and 43 Employment Service applicants, who 
were interviewed by five women experienced in 
opinion polling. Two types of validation cri- 
teria were applied, data from agency records 


(Continued on page 482) 





The Personnel Pulse 


One of a Series of Staff Reports 


WHAT ABOUT COLLEGE RECRUITMENT? 


T HE RESULTs of our recent questionnaire on 
College Recruitment seem to bear out the 
fact that, over the past decade, more and more 
companies have come to realize the potential 
value of the college-trained individual to the 
organization. 

The companies who cooperated in supply- 
ing the information from which these results 
were drawn, ranged in size from those employ- 
ing 25 people to those employing more than 
70,000. 68% reported they had college recruit- 
ment programs and hired anywhere from 5 to 
500 people each year through them. And, when 
this figure was broken down, it was found that 
as many small as large companies participated 
in this kind of recruiting. 

60°, said that the type of employee obtained 
in this manner was much better than the type 
hired in the open market; 29.6°%/ found them 
comparable; while only .04°/, said they were 
worse. 

In go% of the cases, companies indicated 
that they expected to hire more people through 
these programs this year than last—approximate- 
ly 6°4 more—and in all but 2°% of the cases, 
starting salaries will average 5°/, over those paid 
in 1960. 

37 different categories of sought-after-recruits 
were aamed, with engineers heading the list in 
frequency, closely followed by management 
trainees in all fields. 

One of the most interesting results of the 
survey was the wide range of comments. Not all 
were as outstanding in their praise of the pro- 
grams as the two who wrote: “Very definitely 
worthwhile. We feel our program has been most 
successful from a monetary standpoint, and that 
the results have upgraded our management po- 
tential in all areas.” (7,000 employees—go re- 
cruited each year). And, “Definitely worth- 
while, yes! We interviewed 157 men to select 5. 
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But that expense, plus the expense of their 
training, is amply justified. The 5 who entered 
the program in 1959 are all placed in managerial 
positions, with two being department heads.” 
(3,900 employes—average of 6 recruits per year). 

Several companies, however, took a some- 
what dim view of the practice, as: “Would far 
rather hire after the individual has been out of 
school for two or three years. Upon graduation, 
few really know what they want.” (3,000 em- 
ployees—3 to 4 recruited each year). And, “We 
are weighing very carefully the advisability of 
continuing a recruitment program, except on a 
very limited scale. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among our executives as to 
whether or not we would be better off to hire on 
the open market and concentrate on young men 
who have been out of school for four or five 
years. Men, who have been out of school for a 
while, have had an opportunity to size up the 
business world, are often more mature, and 
know where they want to go. After a young 
man has tried one or two jobs, he recognizes 
that the grass on the other side of the fence is 
not always greener. He has had some experience 
with frustrations and disappointments which are 
bound to occur in any company, regardless of 
how good or bad the personne! policies may be.” 
(26,000 employees—24 to 30 recruits each year). 

Most of thé companies indicated that they 
felt college recruitment was necessary, but a 
rather general agreement was expressed to the 
effect that it was something of a necessary evil. 
For instance: “The practices of industry make it 
imperative.” (18,000 employees—35__ recruited 
yearly). And, “We have such a program because 
we have to. But it tends to confuse and spoil 
the graduates who come to expect far too much. 
When the graduate seeks the company, you 
generally get a better person.” (1,600 employees 

(Continued on page 483) 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personne! 





Karl Huber recently was given a jeweled 
pin, a check for $250 and dinner by CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Products Inc., of Summit, New 
Jersey, his employer, in honor of his 25th year 
with the company. He is director of personnel 
for the company which employs 1500 persons. 

Mr. Huber started his career as an office boy 
in 1935 and went on to accounting clerk before 
World War II interrupted his civilian work. 
He rejoined CIBA in 1946 as research coordina- 
tor, then became assistant personnel director, 
attaining his present position in 1955. 





Saul G. Gruner has been elected president 
of Executive Job Counselors, New York, career 
counseling division of Bernard Haldane Asso- 
ciates, a national Management Appraisal organi- 
zation. Bernard Haldane is now chairman of 
the board of Executive Job Counselors, and re- 
mains president of Bernard Haldane Associates. 

Mr. Gruner has served Executive Job Coun- 
selors for three years as director of counseling 
and as treasurer. Prior to that he was principal 
of Saul G. Gruner Associates, New York, a 
manufacturer’s representation firm, and before 
that vice president and treasurer of Luff's Inc., 
a retail houseware and gift chain in New York 
City and Long Island. 

A graduate of the University of Massachu- 
setts where he received Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees in education, science, and mathematics, 
Mr. Gruner taught for several years before en- 
tering business. 





Robert G. Hostetter has been appointed 
personnel manager of the B-G-R Division of 
Associated Spring Corporation, Plymouth, Mich- 
igan, according to an announcement by C. J. 
Stofko, general manager of the division. He 
fills the position left vacant by the death of 
Howard J. Toll. 
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With more than 25 years of experience in 
industrial relations and personnel management, 
Mr. Hostetter is responsible for the industrial- 
relations program at both the Plymouth and 
Ann Arbor plants of the Division, including 
labor relations, personnel development, and all 
other phases of industrial relations. 

Mr. Hostetter has been labor relations repre- 
sentative for the L. A. Young Spring and Wire 
Company, director of industrial relations for Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., and director of personnel 
for Michigan Industries Inc. Associated Spring 
Corporation, with general offices in Bristol, Con- 
necticut, is the world’s leading manufacturer of 
precision mechanical springs. The two Michigan 
plants of its B-G-R Division are geared to serve 
the automotive industry as well as all other 
spring-using markets in the area. 


The appointment of Charles L. Mullin as 
director of industrial relations, McKinney Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. producer 
of builders’ hardware, has been announced by 
Robert M. Sprague, company manager of opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Mullin 
Shuron Optical Company, a division of Tex- 
tron Inc., located in Rochester, N. Y. He is a 


raduate of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
g 1 g 


came to the company from 


and of the graduate school of the University of 
Pittsburgh. From 1948 to 1954, he served with 
the U.S. Foreign Service in various personnel 
management posts in Shanghai, New Delhi, and 


Washington, D. C. 


Appointment of PAidip Kable to the position 
of manager, employee relations, for Koppers 
Pittsburgh General Offices has been announced 
by J. D. Jones, manager of industrial relations. 


In his new capacity, he will be responsible for 
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all the activities, functions, and personnel of the 
General Offices Personnel Section. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Kable was grad- 
uated from Western Maryland College with an 
A.B. degree. He also took post graduate courses 
at McCoy College of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Kable joined Koppers in 1952 at the 
Metal Products Division in Baltimore, progress- 
ing in the Industrial Relations Department from 
employment interviewer to senior job analyst. 


In 1956 he came to Pittsburgh, as assistant man- 
ager of salary administration, and a year later 
became salary administrator for the Pittsburgh 
General Offices. In addition, he has handled 
special assignments pertaining to the over-all 
activity of the Section. 

Active in the Pittsburgh Personnel Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kable is a member of the Association’s 
Steering Committee of the Salary Administra- 
tion Section. 


With the Local Associations 





Tue Wasrincton D.C. Personner Assocta- 
tion recently heard John J. Corson, a director 
of McKensey and Company, Inc., Management 
Consultants, speak on “Unique Skills of the 
Executive—Developing Them and Paying for 
Them.” At another meeting this winter Dr. 
Emil Heerman spoke on “Human Relations 
Training—Has it Been Oversold?” He felt five 
qualities were necessary for a human relations 
man: (1) intelligence; (2) emotional stability; 
(3) skills in human relations; (4) insight into 
what makes people ‘tick’; (5) knowledge of how 
to organize, think, and delegate. 

Dr. Heerman considers that ten percent im- 
provement shown as a result of human relations 
training is good. The best way of approaching 
this problem is better selection assisted by tests 
of human relations skills. 





Tue Merropourran PricapecpHia CHAPTER 
or THe Pustic Personne: Association, heard 
Dr. Gayle K. Lawrence, associate professor of 
political science, Temple University, speak on 


“Parties, Politics and Administration,” at a re- 
cent meeting. He analyzed the relationships : 
which commonly obtain between political parties | 
and those who serve in administrative capacities | 


in public agencies. Dinner table discussions on 
such topics as placement and 


ministration, were a feature of the evening. 





Tue PErsonNeL AND INpUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association, Inc., or Los ANcELEs cooperated 


cruitment, ex- | 
amining, training, classification, and pay ad- 


with the UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations 
and the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration in presenting the 4th Conference on 
“Research Development in Personnel Manage- 
ment,” at UCLA this winter. 

Edmund Briggs, PIRA president, presented 
the PIRA award for the outstanding contribu- 
tion in personnel research to Dr. Rensis Likert, 
director, Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan. Dr. Likert discussed “Planning 
Today for Tomorrow’s Management.” Nine 
other outstanding research specialists discussed 
recent developments in creativity, collective bar- 
gaining, union growth prospects, evaluating uni- 
versity executive development programs. 

New PIRA officers and directors for 1961 are 
Edmund Briggs, president; Robert E. Vanderlip, 
vice president; William S. Rule, secretary; and 
Thomas C. Bradley, treasurer. 





Tue Pactric NortHwest Personne, Man- 
AGEMENT Association published several of the 
addresses made at the 22nd annual PNPMA 
Conference in the November-December issue of 
Personnel Panorama. John Carson, conference 
chairman, reports that, “when we settled on the 
theme of Vertical Horizons, we decided to de- 
liberately stretch our committees’ imagination 
and to test the limits of your understanding, 
your intellect and your capacity.” 

Dean S. W. F. Chant, dean of Arts and 
Science, University of British Columbia, spoke 
on the pursuit of excellence. He said that the 
pursuit of excellence implies a high moral sense. 
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A sense of values that extends beyond everyday 
affairs, but affects them profoundly. The general 
lack of real and effective values is one of the 
greatest deficiencies of our time, as it has been 
in some former times. The pursuit of excellence 
implies that the personal dignity of the individ- 
ual be upheld. It is the recognition of the 
dignity of human personality. 

Does modern production stress the pursuit 
of excellence in workmanship? he asked. For 
example, the principle of planned obsolescence 
does not seem to place a premium upon high 
quality workmanship. A similar situation pre- 
vails with regard to our training programs, 


whether in universities or factories. Insofar as 


our plans for training are limited to simply 
developing the kind of skill which is required 
for one’s daily work then we need not expect 
any loftier viewpoints than those which apply 
simply to meeting the requirements of the day. 
On the other hand, if training programs are 
designed to develop superior people then it is 
possible that we can encourage high standards 
of workmanship. 

Ronald S. Ritchie’s address on “Personal 
Development of Personnel Managers” is reported 
in the same issue. He is manager, employee 
relations department, Imperial Oil Company, 
Ltd. “Foundations for Management Rights,” a 
speech by John A. Belford, vice president, per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, Massey-Ferguson 
Lid. is also in the magazine, as well as “New 
Trends in Management Development,” the 
speech made by Philip Kelly, manager, person- 
nel training and development, Port of New 
York Authority. 

Tue Inpustriat RELaTions ASsociATION OF 
Detroit has scheduled its fourth annual con- 
ference for April 13. The program includes: 
The Economic Climate for Bargaining 1961; 
The Outlook for Prices, Wages and Fringes in 
1961; The Outlook for Bargaining in the Auto 
Industry; Management and Union Approaches 
to Bargaining in 1961; White-Collar Organizing 
and Bargaining; The Political and Legislative 
Outlook. 


At the February meeting Gervid Atkinson, 
Corporate Labor Relations Manager for Chrysler 
Corporation, spoke on the hidden costs in the 
labor agreement. 





Tue Torepo Personne: Manacers’ Assoct- 
ATION recently had a program on “It’s the Little 
Things that Count” as viewed by James R. Bald- 
win, director, public relations, National Labora- 


tories Inc., Toledo. At another meeting this 


winter Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, deputy assist- 


ant secretary, U. S. Department of Labor, gave 
his views on employment trends of the 60's. 

Tue Personne: ApMINistraTors of New 
York University heard a talk on “Effective 
Training Without Fancy Trimmings” at one of 
the winter meetings. The speaker was Lawrence 
Bassett, personnel manager for Clay and Adams 
Inc. His fact-packed talk told how to assure 
effective training when, among other consider- 
ations, there is an informal training program; 
low budget; and people scattered among numer- 
ous offices and plants. A round-table discussion 
followed the talk. 

Top personnel positions in industry are 
being paid more relative to the Chief Executive's 
compensation than they were ten years ago, Ed 
Winguth told the members of Personnel Ad- 
ministrators at the January meeting. Mr. Win- 
guth is administrative and professional employee 
relations manager for American Metal Climax, 
Inc., one of the largest metal mining and 
processing firms in the country. 

There also seems to be a shift in the com- 
pensation of the various personnel specialists, 
comparing one with another, he said. Apparent- 
ly over the past five years or so there has been 
a really significant increase in the compensation 
of those responsible for employee benefit services 
and also plant personnel managers. 

Tue Foremen’s Crus or York, Pa., pre- 
sented the 14th annual Foremen's Forum, “Posi- 
tive Approaches to Dynamic Supervision,” late 
this winter. Max B. Skousen, president of 
Skousen Management Service, Inc., and Skousen 
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Tax Service, Inc. Montrose, California, con- 
ducted. 

At this meeting Joseph T. Allmon, super- 
visor of management development for Riegel 
Paper Corporation and Riegel Textile Corpora- 
tion, New York, spoke on “Our Human Re- 
source—Man by Man.” At the same meeting the 
Philadelphia Coke Division of Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates sponsored a film, “Rice bowls to 
Rockets.” 


Tue Rocxrorp Personne: Crus had John 
Howard, President of Rockford College as guest 
speaker at a recent meeting. At the second an- 
nual Industrial Editor's Seminar, a panel dis- 


cussion on the responsibilities of the editor was 
featured. 





Tue Inousteiat Revations CLus of Greater 
Saint Louts recently heard James J. Reynolds, 
assistant secretary for labor management rela- 
tions in the Kennedy administration. His sub- 
ject was “The Changing Climate in Labor Rela- 
tions.” A seminar on the development of a 
sound salary and wage program was conducted 
by John E. Russell, assistant manager of salary 
administration for Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. J. P. Crane is president of the club; V. T. 
Pitcher, is the first vice president; R. W. Smith, 
second vice president; E. R. Bartareau, treasurer; 
and R. C. Ringwald, secretary. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue 17TH ANnNuAL American Society oF 
Traintnc Dimescrors Conrerence will be held 
in Philadelphia the first week in May. Titled 
“Train for Profit,” the theme of the conference 
is “Professional Trainers—Producers of Profit.” 
At the opening session Dr. George S. Odiorne, 
director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, School 
of Business Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, will speak on “Training for Profit—The 
Challenge of the 60's.” 

Other speakers and their subjects are: “In- 
dustrial Training Challenges—Are You, Meeting 
Them?” by James W. Oram, vice president of 
public and employee relations, The Pennsylvania 
Railroad. “Hypnosis and Training—Frontiers 
of Application,” by G. H. Estabrooks, head of 
the department of Psychology, Colgate Univer- 
sity. “Learning is More Than Doing—The Chal- 
lenge of Design in Training for Maximum 
Learning,” by Stanford S. Kisht, director, Man- 
agement Development Laboratory, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of Economics, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will speak on “Who Will You Be Train- 
ing? The Make-Up of the Work Force of the 
60's Challenges the Training Director.” At one 
of the sessions training trading posts will be 
manned by training brokers to help delegates 


swap ideas on subjects in which they have indi- 
cated an interest. Another session will be de- 
voted to a consideration of the latest concepts in 
machine teaching technology. 

Larry Stessin, columnist, business writer and 
labor expert, will conduct live interviews with 
key government officials and company presidents 
via a conference telephone hook-up. At the ban- 
quet Dr. Herbert True, vice president, Visual 
Research Inc., Chicago, will speak on “Profes- 
sional Training Directors, Masters, or Slaves?” 





Asout 500 ForeMen, SuPERvIsoRS AND PLANT 
Manacers will attend the 8th annual “Human 
Relations at Work” conference at the University 
of Wisconsin, April 22. Conducted by Manage- 
ment Institute of University Extension the con- 
ference annually attracts the largest one-day at- 
tendance in MI’s year-long series of 200 institutes. 

Bradford B. Boyd, coordinator, describes 
the conference as “a once-a-year day packed with 
education and stimulation.” Although the accent 
is strongly on information, the conference supple- 
ments speeches with songs and drama. 

Jerome Barnum, management consultant 
from New York, will be the opening speaker. 
His topic is “Quo Vadis, Mr. Manager?” He 
is a pioneer in “Directed Energy,” a concept of 
far-sighted business which formulates a philos- 
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ophy of meeting human needs in lieu of seeking 
to entice people to conform to constricting molds 
of management. 

Fred Smith, management consultant, will 
speak on “The Best is Yet to Be.” “Let’s Take 
a Look Ahead” is the subject of Glen Massman, 
human relations consultant, Dayton, Ohio. An 
advocate of “supervisory human engineering,” 
Massman maintains that any person can do a 
good job, commensurate with his talents, if he 
has confidence in himself and his abilities. 

A play, “Delegation Be Hanged,” which 
deals with the delegation of duties and decisions 
to subordinates, prepared by the NMA, will be 
presented by a professional cast. 





Wilbert E. Scheer personnel director for 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, was the kickoff 
speaker for the personnel section of the 18th 
annual Midwest Seminar and Business Show 
sponsored by the Office Management Association 
of Chicago and Northwestern University in 
Chicago this winter. 

His presentation “Human Relations and All 
That Sort of Jazz” was followed by three days 
of meetings, discussions, and films covering 
personnel practices from employment and test- 
ing, through salary administration, to training 
and management development. Similar sessions 
were held concurrently on the subjects of office 
services and data processing. 

Tue 11TH ANNUAL PeRsoNNEL CONFERENCE 
sponsored by the Connecticut Personnel Associ- 
ation and the department of industrial adminis- 
tration Yale University, was held March 23 at 
Yale. The keynote speaker was the Reverend 
Charles C. Noble, Dean of Religious Education 
at Syracuse University. A panel on compulsory 
retirement was refereed by a company medical 
director who also presented the medical, social 
and emotional background. Two personnel 
executives from companies at the opposite ends 
of the pole argued the pros and cons of the 
question. 

Howard L. Richardson, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Stanley Works, spoke on “The Place 


of Personnel on the Management Ladder.” John 
D. Stewart, executive editor, Bureau of National 
Affairs, talked about UAW-Auto Bargaining, 
1961. William Machaver, director of personnel, 
Sun Chemical Corporation, spoke on “Manage- 
ment Development—Magic or Mud?” 


Senator Jacob K. Javits (New York) spoke 
at the annual meeting of the House Magazine 
Institute in New York City, January 25th. He 
asked, what does American business need in 
order to enlist effectively in the United States 
peace offensive and precisely what can business 
do about it? First, Sen. Javits said, we must 
materially expand our exports and we have to 
effectively meet the competition of the corre- 
sponding necessary imports which we have to 
take in. 

Second, he continued, business must expand 
productivity and automation. This immediately 
involves employees because employees suffer. 
Businesses suffer too, but are, generally speaking, 
far better able to bear it with the aid of banks 
and government agencies, than individual em- 
ployees who can suffer very seriously. Let us 
help our government help small individual busi- 
ness make the transition from obsolescent pro- 
duction practices to automation. 

American business, the Senator pointed out, 
in order to perform a world role, needs to be 
far more aware of the social and economic 
effects of its overseas operations on the people 
of the host nations than it is in many cases now. 
Fourth, our government needs backing in carry- 
ing on an adequate mutual security program, 
carrying it on by itself and through the United 
Nations and tomorrow in partnership with other 
industries in the free world nations. 

Private business, Sen. Javits emphasized, 
will have to be a lot less scared than it is today of 
going into joint ventures with government. This 
sounded absolutely hair-raising to many corpo- 
rate executives but they will have to get used to 
it. They will have to get over it if they want 
to win the cold war. This is where you people 
come into it in writing these magazines, he said. 
You have to have evangelism in your approach. 
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Fifth, business has got to be a lot more ready 
than it is to make available both in its private 
operations and in its relationship with govern- 
ment managerial and technical personnel so 
that the government can carry on a satisfactory 
technical assistance program. Sixth, we have to 
rid ourselves of doctrinaire ideas about the 
policies and practices of other governments and 
concentrate on the maintenance of free institu- 
tions by those governments. “That means, in 
less fancy language, that many top business men 
don’t like the fact that India or Ghana or 
Nigeria is, in their view, too ‘socialistic.’ I assure 
you that, by the time they change from being 
too socialistic, they are not going to change to 
being more capitalistic. They are going to 
change to being more communistic.” Sen. Javits’ 
concluding point was that we must assure equal 
opportunity for all our citizens and for citizens 
in the foreign countries in which they operate 


without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 





Tue Barris INstrrure oF MANAGEMENT is 
conducting 2 series of conferences on new con- 
cepts in management. The first in the series was 
held in London on March 7th, and was devoted 
to the organization man. William H. Whyte, 
former editor of Fortune Magazine, and author 
of “The Organization Man” was the main 
speaker. Norman Fisher, principal, National 
Coal Board Staff College and Chairman of BBC 
Brains Trust, was the chairman of the confer- 
ence. Eric Moonman, human relations adviser, 
BIM, spoke at one of the sessions. Mr. Whyte 
spoke at two and also took part in a panel dis- 
cussion with Professor Michael Fogarty of Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, and T. G. P. Rogers, 
personnel director, Hardy Spicer Ltd. Birming- 


ham. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Facrory EMpLoyMenr is expected to increase 
or at least to remain at present levels during the 
next twelve months in 80 percent of the 160 
manufacturing companies replying to this point 
in a survey conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Fifty percent of these 160 companies expect 
little change in employment in 1961 beyond the 
normal seasonal fluctuations, the NICB finds. 
Thirty percent expect employment to be higher 
than at present during the next twolve months, 
while twenty percent expect declines. Most of 
the expected increases or decreases in employ- 
ment are less than ten percent, according to 
NICB respondents. 

Prospects for increased employment in 1961 
appear to be more promising in the metal work- 
ing industries than in the nonmetal industries, 
the NICB survey finds. Thirty-five percent of 
the cooperating metalworking companies expect 
to increase their employment, forty-five percent 
expect a stable work force, and twenty percent 
anticipate a drop in the number of their em- 
ployees. Among the nonmetal companies only 


twenty-four percent predict an increase, fifty- 
seven percent expect their work forces to remain 


- at present levels, and nineteen percent anticipate 


a decline. 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
is located at 460 Pafk Avenue, New York 22. 





Tue Nationat Orrice MANAGEMENT Assocl- 
ation (Willow Grove, Pa.), has just completed 
a survey on office unionization to determine: (1) 
the extent of the union movement to organize 
office workers; (2) what management is doing 
to lessen the attraction of a union in the office; 
(3) what changes occur and what restrictions 
management experiences when a union is estab- 
lished in an office. 

C. E. Ginder, staff director of the Associ- 
ation’s technical division, announced that over 
2000 companies in the United States and Canada 
participated in the survey and that six percent 
of these companies reported that their company 
offices are fully or partially unionized, while 
ninety-four percent indicated that their offices 
are not unionized. 
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Among the reasons listed by management 
for white collar acceptance of unionization were: 
unfair wage or salary administration; inadequate 
fringe benefits in comparison to those of union- 
ized workers; lack of firm promotion policies; 
supervisors who are not well trained or in- 
formed. 

There is no question that the idea of pro- 
fessionalization among engineers and other high- 
ly educated people in the work force, including 
our own office and administrative managers, is 
a tremendous deterrent to unionization. It is im- 
portant to note that, to a very great extent 
among employed people, the idea of professional- 
ization consists more of intangibles than tangi- 
bles. Every survey that has ever been made, for 
example, of the working attitudes of engineers 
and scientists has indicated that, by and large, 
they have been a fairly unhappy group of em- 
ployees. The same survey indicates, however, 
that compensation—the most tangible of all em- 
ployee rewards—is always fourth, fifth, or even 
sixth on the so-called “grievances.” 

Always above pay are such items as prestige, 
a sense of belonging, a sense of understanding 
what the company is trying to do. What has 
already happened in engineering and science, 
is a great augury of what is going to happen in 
the work force where the same elements of edu- 
cation and job orientation exist. 

Commenting on the survey, W. T. Cava- 
naugh, executive director of the association, con- 
cluded that the problem has to do with the 
development of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions techniques of the highest order—techniques 
for which there is very little traditional prepa- 
ration, and very little to be learned in dealing 
with the socalled union problem, actual or 
potential. 





Pussyroorinc Asour Heavy Responsisi- 
rrizs that come with the job marks the college 
recruitment literature of 135 companies studied 
by the University of Michigan’s Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations. Dr. George S. Odiorne, direc- 
tor of the bureau says, “With the exception of a 
few public accounting firms, you could read all 


these brochures and never get an inkling these 
companies expected a good day's work.” 

The analysis is part of an exhaustive survey 
of college recruitment techniques published 
under the title, “Effective College Recruiting.” 
The study includes some 100 company recruiters 
and several hundred University of Michigan 
business students. Students are usually anxious 
to prepare in advance for recruiting interviews, 
Odiorne says, and are disappointed by the 
paucity of information contained in most re- 
cruitment brothures. These are characterized 
by “artlessness and shoddy planning,” he says. 

This report on the study was made in the 
Industrial Relations News, the weekly newsletter 
for the industrial relations-personnel field, pub- 
lished from 230 West 41 Street, New York City 
36. The News makes further comments on the 
report, as well as on a variety of other subjects. 





Turee New Fits ror Supervisory Train- 
inc have just been announced by Modern Man- 
agement Films, a division of The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. (1231 2gth St. N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C.). Suitable for office or plant 
supervision, the films are short, 16mm sound 
and color motion pictures, designed to teach 
basic principles of supervision and stimulate 
discussion of supervisor problems. 

With the addition of these three films, the 
Modern Management Film series now provides 
training aid for four important problem areas 
of supervision: (1) giving orders and instruc- 
tions; (2) listening; (3) motivating employees 
for higher productivity; and (4) leadership. 
Each film is accompanied by a Leader's Guide 
to assist trainers and conference leaders in con- 
ducting a one-hour training meeting with maxi- 
mum results. 

The films are “Instructions or Obstructions,” 
with professor Paul Pigors, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as the expert; “Listen, 
Please” highlighting the importance. of listening 
in the supervisor's every-day job; The Case of 
the Missing Magnets,” dealing with the problem 
of lost productivity in a department where em- 
ployee attitude is poor; and “The Challenge of 
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Leadership,” which helps supervisors identify the 
various elements that make up leadership—and 
tie these patterns back to their own daily jobs. 





Severat States MAY Soon Be Facep WITH A 
Specta Prostem during the coming months. 
Arthur H. Motley, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and publisher 
of Parade magazine says that “this problem will 
arise when substantial numbers of people draw- 
ing unemployment compensation use up all the 
benefits they are entitled to, are unable to find 
another job, and their dependent families may 
be in need. 

“The size of the problem may differ from 
one state to another and it must be handled in 
the states, and not blueprinted from Washing- 
ton, if we are to be sure that the emphasis is 
placed where it belongs,” Mr. Motley said in a 
public statement. 

He said the Chamber is urging businessmen 


to encourage and work with their governors and 
state legislatures to determine whether a serious 
problem of benefit exhaustions is likely to de- 
velop in their state, and if so, take steps to meet 
it. 





Finance AND MaNnaGeMENT Executives were 
in greatest demand by industry and business 
during December, the Association of Executive 
Recruiting Consultants reports. A survey of 158 
new assignments received during the month by 
recruiting firms which are members of the 
Association, showed that twenty-three percent of 
requests were for treasurers and controllers and 
twenty-two percent for administrative executives. 

The Association, established in 1959, consists 
of leading management consulting firms special- 
izing in executive recruiting located in New 
York, Stamford, Connecticut, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The Association has its headquarters 
at 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Scholastic Ink is an attractive and informa- 
tive four-page news sheet published by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 
36. A recent issue featured an interview with 
an inquiring reporter, discussing the problem of 
lack of space in the Scholastic offices. It is done 
with a twist that puts over the information in 
an unusual, and very pleasant way. For instance, 
one of the “answers” to the inquiring reporter’s 
question as to what's wrong with New York: 
“Whoever laid out the streets of this town 
goofed. 42nd Street is too close to 43rd... 
Trapped. That’s what we are. . . . Three floors, 
each a full block deep—plus half another—and 
where are we? Trapped between 42nd and 43rd, 
that’s where.” 

After a description of the crowded condi- 
tions the answer goes on: “Have to take action 
fast. Build in New Jersey where there’s plenty 
of space. That'll be for our Subscription Depart- 
ment. Lay out the streets ourselves, that’s the 
answer. Nice new office building. Spring 1962.” 
More information in a similar vein is given 


about stop-gap measures. The interview con- 
cludes with a few muttered comments as the 
informant strides away: “Hope people will bear 
with us. Good People. Loyal. Understand prob- 
lems that come with growing. Understand that 
mistakes can be made in laying out streets. 
Wonderful people. Wonderful business.” Won- 
derful idea. 





The Monsanto Tennessean is a neat, cight- 
page quarterly newspaper published by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Monsanto, Tennessee. 
George Beiswinger is the editor. In a recent 
issue he presents editorially the problem of secur- 
ity. After some preliminary discussion the 
author of the editorial, J. L. Whiteside, says, 
“You may wonder why it is important that we 
maintain the security on information. Well, it 
has a direct bearing on the security of our jobs. 
Just think of all the hours of effort and the 
many hundreds and thousands of dollars that 
have gone into developing our operating pro- 
cedures and process design. If the information 
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is passed to our competitors, they gain the result 
of all our efforts without any of their own. As 
a result, they can use our knowledge and skills 
without the expense of developing them them- 
selves. Coupled with their knowledge and skills 
(and it is foolish to think they don’t have any) 
they have an immediate advantage over us. They 
can build better furnaces, produce cheaper nod- 
ules and sell their product cheaper. With this 
advantage, they can take our customers. When 
we lose our customers we lose our jobs. 

“I am sure that all of you can see the com- 
mon sense of protecting our knowledge. You 
may wonder, however, as to what is and what 
isn’t confidential. The best attitude to take is 
that everything that we know about our jobs is 
confidential, and should not be discussed with 
anyone outside the plant, and only with those 
inside the plant who have a need to know the 
information. Your foreman and supervisor will 
be glad to discuss this further. 

“Security is important. Let me urge each of 
you to develop a protective attitude regarding 
process and operating information. If we do this, 
we can then be sure that someone else won't be 
using our skills to take our jobs away from us.” 

Good handling of a rather ticklish question! 


It is frank, simply put, and it makes sense. 





The Mellon Bank News is published by the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Jane Koch 
is the editor of this goodlooking, dignified 16- 
page magazine. One of the winter issues fea- 
tured excerpts from a speech on manpower de- 
veloped by John A. Mayer, president of Mellon 
Bank, at the Life Insurance Association Annual 
Meeting in New York. The editor points out 
that the speech is of particular interest to Mellon 
Bank employees because it expresses Mr. Mayer’s 
views on management development, training 
programs and employee advancement. 

Mr. Mayer said, “Perhaps the key to our 
entire program is our firm conviction that we 
must stretch our trainees way beyond the capa- 
bilities they think they have. We find they stay 
stretched! Experts tell us that we work to about 


20°/, of our capabilities.” And he summarized 
by saying, “We are building our present and 
future management on a formula of training 
plus responsibility plus experience. We hope 
and believe that this formula is the right one.” 





Equinews, published monthly by the adver- 
tising, publications and press relations depart- 
ment of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, is an attractive 
magazine offering a stimulating variety of high- 
ly readable material. The editor, Joseph M. 
Graham, explains the cover of the January issue 
which uses four squares containing silhouettes 
of working couples in black against a white de- 
sign depicting a season of the year, and a 
stylized drawing of a large new building. He 
says, “The four seasons of 1961 will have special 
emphasis for Equilites. Now, in snowflake time, 
it’s a period of anticipation and planning. When 
the autumn leaves fall nearly 7,000 men and 
women of Equitable will be settling down in 
new and glamorous surroundings that daily 
grow more familiar. 

“In this year of the Big Move 1,800 van 
loads of furniture and office equipment will be 
transported from five scattered locations in Man- 
hattan, to 1285 Avenue of the Americas. In the 
third year of its second century Equitable’s 
Home Office will open for business with all 
employees under one roof, for the first time in 
several years.” 

The moving procedure, which should do a 
great deal to make the transfer go smoothly, is 
described isi an interesting article. 


Personnel Research 
(Continued from page 472) 
and items of information supplied by employers. 
Chi square analysis and the Fisher exact prob- 
ability test were used in the comparisons, and 
validation results were expressed in terms of 
percentage of group for which invalid informa- 
tion was obtained. 
Results of this study tend to indicate that 
secondary sources can be as trustworthy as pri- 
mary sources, in that relatives or employers’ data 
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may agree closely with that given by the person 
interviewed, at least for certain types of infor- 
mation. 

Differences of information validity between 
DVR and ES were not practically significant. 
However, validity varied widely with the type 
of information, from 100% to less than 50%, 
Questions with simple answers and low-alterna- 
tive possibility received high validity response, 
whereas those involving agency assistance, length 
of employment, job title, and pay tended to 
present low validity. The authors point out that 
responses to the latter type items conceivably are 
influenced by considerations of social desirability 
and ego involvement. It would seem also neces- 
sary to evaluate the phraseology of questions 
used in interview, the intelligence and relative 
education of the interviewed, and the influence 
of the purpose of the interview in assessing the 
validity of response. The general conclusion 
here is that it is “indefensible to assume the 
validity of purportedly factual data obtained by 


interview.” 





Puzzle and Perplexity 

(Continued from page 465) 
terms of experience, education, and top manage- 
ment support, it represents a first rate group. 
Second, I do not want to use this small group 
to generalize about all training directors. I do 
not even want to generalize to this particular 
group. 

I do want to raise one question that I raised 
with the men, which, if I understood them, they 
agreed was worth serious consideration. 

Do training people really understand and 
desire self development? Or is the phrase some- 
thing they are “for” as we are for motherhood 
and against sin? Is it possible that training 
people are really behind times; that they are 
not aware of the latest findings regarding self 
development? Is it also possible that even if 
they are aware of these findings, they would not 
be able to put them into action? 

I do not know the answers to these ques- 
tions. I do know that top line managers are 
asking these questions. If I were a training 


director, I would want to consider them, if for 
no other reason than to be able to debunk them. 


What About College Recruitment? 
(Continued from page 473) 
—5 recruited yearly). And, “It appears to be 


absolutely necessary in order to get the high 
caliber young men. The costs, however, are 
excessive since the ratio of men interviewed to 
those hired is frequently 25 to 1, or better, with 
many interviews turning out to be merely coun- 
seling sessions.” (50,000 employees—270 recruited 
each year). 

There were many comments similar to this 
last one, concerning the expense and the waste 
of time involved, which brought one thought 
to mind. What could be a better contribution 
than helping young men find the right place for 
themselves in business and industry? Surely the 
right kind of counseling and guidance will help 
to assure a continuing supply of the type of 
young men that management needs. Also, it 
is an excellent public relations device for any 
organization. 
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If you are reading this issue of THE PERSONNEL 
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HELP WANTED 


Recession’s on! Study the job market carefully, before 
changing. Write for free copy. National Employment Re- 
ports, 20 E. Jackson. 902-L, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tramntnc: Opportunity to join training function presently 
utilizing contemporary met in the training of engi- 
neering management. Assignments require diagnostic and 
creative effort in the analysis of training needs and the 
development of original programs and techniques. Success- 
ful candidate will have completed graduate education and 
be professionally oriented. Starting salary to $8s00. Your 
inquiry is invited. Mr. E. A. Zitani, Dept. F-, Mer., Admin- 
istrative Employment, Radio Corp. of America, Moorestown 
Missile and Surface Radar Division, Moorestown, N. J. 


Personnet Manacer: A medium sized bank in an attractive 
southern New England community has a career opportunity 
for a man in his thirties. He should be experienced in 
selection, placement, and salary administration. He will be 
responsible for a comprehensive program covering between 
300 and 400 people. Initial salary between $8.000 and 
$10,000, dpending on age and experience. Address all 
inquiries and résumés to Cole & Associates Inc., Manage- 
ment Consultants, 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Coonprw Tor or Manacement Recrurrmwent: This position 
is with a large and rapidly growing Elkhart, Indiana Com- 
pany. Appropriate five figure salary. Minimum of travel. 
Elkhart has attractive housing, good schools, and convenient 
shopping centers. Extensive k interviewing 
techniques and superior skill as an interviewer are required 
in addition to experience recruiting management personne! 
and scientific personnel. In order to be considered for this 
position and to have your application acknowledged. you 
must meet the requirements stated above and in addition 
suppl) all of the following information: Résumé of your 
educaiion, work experience, salary history, and personal data. 
Replies will be treated in confidence. Reply to P.O. Box 661, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


IncicrewsaBLe Por Personwer Executives: Exclusive, nation- 
wide lint of over 11§ top executive recruiting firms. Know 
who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. Execaid, 
Dept. PB, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Persownet/Trammo: B.A. Human Relations, M.A. Pry- 
chology. Ten years excellent diversified experience including 
personnel management, testing, recruiting, job evaluation, 
policy determination, employee services, training, safety, 
management development, company publication management. 
Age 34, married. For résumé, reply Box 740. 


Persowner: 8 years experience; salary administration; bene- 
fits, employment, organization planning. Some labor and 
training. MBA grad. Age 32. Salary $11,000. Secking 
greater professional and financial opportunities. Reply 
Box 752. 

InpusraiaL Retations Dmecror: Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of Industrial Relations-Personnel-Services Man- 
agement. Strong, mature, successful manager specializing 
in development of a vigorous Industrial Relations Organiza- 
tion and Programs which contribute substantially to economy 
and efficiency of entire organization. Heavy emphasis on 
strengthening “Management Rights” in Union Contract 
Administration, i.c., grievance procedure, arbitration and 
Union Contract Negotiations. Practical “firing line” experi- 
ence as company spokesman in removing obstacles to effi- 
cient, economic, competitive operations. Experienced in re- 
cruiting, selection, employment, development, motivation 
techniques. Employed present company 12 years. Married, 
2 children, excellent health. University graduate in Business 
Administration. Résumé on request. Geographical prefer- 
ences Southeast, Middle West, Southwest. Ready for new 
challenge and opportunity. Reply Box 753. 

InpusrriaL Revations/Personner: Energetic administrator 
desires challenging position in industrial relations, personnel 
or related fields. Over ten years diversified experience in- 























cluding labor relations, contract negotiations and adminis- 
tration, personnel, wage administration, employment, train- 
ing, employee benefits, office management, customer rela- 
tions and sales. Five years experience in industrial relations 
with one of the “Big Three” automobile companies. B.S. 
degree in industrial relations, age 33, married. Salary re- 
quired $10,000. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box 754. 





ProressionaL Inpusraiat RecaTrions Faareanrry members 
graduating in spring and summer terms from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota with MA degrees in IR desire opportuni- 
ties in personnel management, labor relations, wage and 
salary administration, development, and research fields. 
Résumés will be forwarded upon request. Reply Box 755. 


Personne. ApMinisrxaTion: Young man 31, seeks employ- 
ment as personnel manager of a small or medium sized 
company or as manager of an industrial relations staff 
function of a larger company. Six years experience indus- 
trial relations including responsibility for salary administra- 
tion, job evaluation, employment, labor relations and train- 
ing. Degree in Business Administration. Present salary 
$7,000. Prefer Midwest. Reply Box 756. 


Manacement Devetopment/Generat Pernsonwet: Wide 
experience in planning and conducting management devel- 
opment and training, job cvaluation, mapower appraisal, 
wage and salary administration. Proficient in latest training 
techniques. Experience includes: Management Development 
and Training Director for large retail chain, Management 
Consultant in Personnel, and university teaching. Three 
years graduate work in personne! plus many special business 
training sessions. Present salary $11,500. Reply Box 757. 
Prnsowwan Tecrician: 28 year old male desires position 
in the South or Southwest. Experienced in complete per- 
sonnel program, classification, point evaluation, employment, 
and wage and salary administration with a large university 
and state government. B.A. degree. Résumé on request. 
Reply Box 758. 


Inpusraiat RetaTiows-Pexrsonwet Dmecror: Desires chal- 
lenging position with growth potential, 14 years experience 
in all phases of personne! and labour relations, major re- 
sponsibilities in personnel development, single and multi- 
plant operations, different industries; university graduate, 
post-graduate Industrial Relations, no location preference, 
Canadian, age 41. Present salary $13,000. Reply Box 759 




















Mawacement Consuctant on Inpusraiuat § Psycnotoorsr: 
Young family man with M.A. in Psychology, presently 
employed as Department Head, desires a position in Man- 
agement Development, Employee Relations or Community 
Relations. Prefer South Reply Box 760. 


AssisTawr Pensonnet Mawacen: Three years experience in 
all phases of personne! functions, emplovment, testing, job 
analysis, wage studies, research. 30, B.S., married. Desire 
greater challenge and responsibility. Reply Box 761. 


Assistant To Pexsonnet Manacer: Young man, 27, MBA- 
Industrial Relations. Approximately 2 years diversified in- 
dustrial experience, recruiting, testing, wage and salary, 
job evaluation and job descriptions; college teaching in 
Personne! Management. Will relocate. Salary $6,000. Reply 
Box 762 


Pensownet Director: Nearly 7 years experience in all 
personnel functions. Strong emphasis, recruiting and salary 
administration. Age 33, married. BBA degree. Interested 
in association with the banking, insurance or related field. 
Will relocate. Presently earning $ $10,000. Reply Box 763. 


INDUSTRIAL RELaTions/PERSONNEL Dmecton: Over ten 
years diversified experience including heavy policy formula- 
tion, recruiting, testing, contract negotiations, foremen train- 
ing, development and appraisal. B.S. in Psychology-Person- 
nel. Age 34. Married. Northern New Jersey or Manhattan 
location only. Salary required $11,000 plus. Reply Box 764. 
1960 Cottece GrapuaTs, 24, married, with machining 
experience, having specialized in Labor Relations, secks job 
and training in this field. Location desired near graduatr 
school. For résumé, write Robert Landes, Box 116, Rick's 
Park, Storrs, Conn. 
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_ MAN! 
THE WORK 

MANPOWER GIRLS 

TURN OUT! 


























Offices Cut Costs and Increase Efficiency with 
Temporary Office Workers from Manpower, Inc! 


Some firms use 


Manpower Girls” to fill in for sick or vacationing ofhce workers 


Others as a cost-cutting measure. But, whatever their reasons for calling, all of ou 


customers agree that efficier makes “Manpower Girls” their first choice. When the 
need arises—call Manpower for typists, stenos file clerks, receptionists, or general 
ofhce workers. We pay ill You 


pay one low hourly rat 


manpower, inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 


salaries, taxes and insurance 


keep all records 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





Put New Life in Your Supervisory Training Program with 


Modern Management Films 


A scene from THE CHALLENCE OF LEADERSHIP, one of the newest Modern Management Film productions 


Here is a vay to teach better leadership principles 


supervisors, and to encourage open discussion 


proble ms 


Modern Management Films present 


typical supervisor 


tions in a dramatic and compelling way. Each 16 


produced in full color and sound, and runs about 10 1 


just the right length to hold 


a viewer’s attention 


leader’s guide is included to make the most of th: 


period which follows. 


BNA’s 95-member Advisory Group of leading industria 
tives suggests subjects and reviews scripts to mak« 


each film and discussion guide 


and to the point. 


is realistic, sound in priz 


More than 1,000 firms have successfully used the first Modern Man 
agement Film, “LISTEN, PLEASE.” We now offer a library of four films 


e LISTEN, PLEASE 2 series 
of situations in a supervisor's 
typical day which illustrate and 
emphasize the importance of 
listening and communicating. 


THE CASE OF THE MISSING 
MAGNETS . Showing how a 
supervisor can motivate em- 
ployees for better teamwork 
and production 


INTRODUCTIONS OR OBSTRUC- 
TIONS . Dr. Paul Pigors of 





M.1.T. reviews the points made 
in his famous lecture on the 
primary task of management 
giving orders and instructions 





to others 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEADER 
SHIP a dramatic demon 
stration of leadership. De 
signed to stimulate supervisory 
thinking about leadership skills 
OTHER MODERN MANAGEMENT 
FILMS ARE NOW BEING 
PLANNED AND PRODUCED 





Executives of leading companies 
have this to say about LISTEN, 
PLEASE 


eived excellent re 
bur training 
1,000 in total to 


®. R. Bryan, Manager of Training 
The Coodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ked full of interesting 
nulating behaviour sé« 
es and will serve as 
ead-in to the disevasion 
llows,’’ 


R. F. Chase, Employee Relations 
Secony Mobil Oil Co., Inc 


We feel that LISTEN 
PLEASE is just as adaptabk 
to the tail trade as to indus 


H. A. Spangler 
Director of Personnel Training 
Gc. ¢ Murphy Co 


EB. A. Seoutten 
Vice President-Personnel 
The Maytag Company 


MODERN MANAGEMENT FILMS 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Dept. 628, 1231 - 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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